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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Budget Message 
ARD on the heels of the President’s 
first message to Congress, which 
Mrs. Stokes reports on page 11, came his 
budget message. Three points are out- 
standing: tax reduction; no bonus; ad- 
herence to the budget. 

In presenting the budget, the Presi- 
dent endorses the proposed cut of 
$266,957,644 in the operating expenses 
of the government for the next fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925—all of the 
ereat departments to be reduced with 
the exception of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of Commerce. 
He counts on a saving of $132,439,932 
in the current year. He recommends a 
cut of $300.000.000 in taxes, with the 
details as outlined by Secretary Mellon. 

Mr. Coolidge supplements in this 
message his first statement about the 


bonus. With full regard for the 
needs of the disabled veterans, he 
says flatly that he sees no reason 


for including the able-bodied among 
the beneficiaries. “The country is 
prosperous, and remunerative em- 
ployment is available for the able- 
bodied veterans, as well as for other 
citizens. The government has 
no money to distribute to any class of 
its citizens that it does not take from 
the pockets of the people, and the 
payment of a bonus to millions of our 
former soldiers could only be accom- 
plished at a cost to the whole community, 
including the veterans themselves, far 
outweighing the benefits intended to be 
conferred.” 


Election in England 

EXT to the President’s message. the 

biggest headlines in the fortnight’s 
news have gone to the British election. 
The issue was whether or not the free 
trade policy of England should be 
abandoned for a certain degree of pro- 
tection—the degree not being clearly 
defined—in the hope of improving un- 
employment conditions. Opposed were 
the Liberals, reunited for the election. 
and the Labor party, which contended 
also for a levy on private fortunes over 
£5,000, to apply on the debt. Both 





Very Briefly 
For reasons of speed and economy, Tokio 
is to be rebuilt along the old lines instead of 
on a modern fireproof plan. Dr. Charles 
A. Beard was called to Tokio to plan a new 
city, but the final vote in the greatly divided 


Reconstruction Board went against the 
modern idea. 
The sixth American to receive a Nobel 


prize is Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, of 
Pasadena, California, who was awarded this 
year’s prize in physics as the first to isolate 
and measure the electron. 

The chief army engineer has pronounced 
the White House unsafe in case of fire, and 
an appropriation of $400,000 has been recom- 
mended to make it secure. 

A special cable to the New York World 
reports that M. Poincaré has ordered an 
investigation of the alleged colossal over- 
charging and fraud scandal in the rebuilding 


of the devastated regions of northern 
France. 
Governor Morrison, of North Carolina, 


sent troops to Nashville for the protection 
of a Negro on trial. The Board of County 
Commissioners of Nash County criticized 
him for his action. In response he said he 
would “use every particle of power given 
by the Constitution of his state to prevent 
lynchings.” The strong expression about 
lynching in the President’s message gives 
him good backing. 

On the first day of the new Congress, by 
unanimous consent measures were passed 
granting Mrs. Harding an annual pension 
of $5,000 for life and the privilege of using 
the mail franking privilege. 

It is reported that the Soviet Government 
has started to free the prelates sentenced 
to prison last year, some of them under 
sentence of death. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
recently sustained the alien land laws of 
California and Washington, which prohibit 
persons not eligible for citizenship from own- 
ing or leasing land. As was anticipated, the 
action is bringing vigorous protest from the 
Japanese press. 

A committee of 110 citizens, many of 
national prominence, has protested against 
the ratification of the treaty between this 
country and Turkey negotiated last August 
parties opposed protection on the chief 
eround that it was certain to increase 
the cost of living. 

The vote was overwhelmingly against 
protection, and the result is a House of 
Commons cleft into three parts, with 
Premier Baldwin and the Conservatives 
in a minority. That is, the Con- 
servatives have more than any other 
party; but Liberals and Laborites could 





outvote the Conservatives by a wide 
margin. 

What Premier Baldwin will do is, 
therefore, the burning question to be 
answered before this is read. If he 
stays in office, as seems likely, he is 
almost certain of defeat when Parlia- 
ment meets next month—since in Great 
Britain the party in power does not sur- 
vive being outvoted on any important 
policy. If he resigns, shall another 
Conservative be put in his place? Or 
will the King call Ramsay MacDonald, 
the Labor leader, to form a Cabinet? 

This election has shown one great 
gain, from the woman’s point of view: 
eight women members have been 
chosen, including for the first time 
members of the Labor party. The eight 
are: Lady Astor, Conservative; Mrs. 
Wintringham, Liberal; Mrs. Philipson, 
Conservative—these three reelected; the 
Duchess of Atholl, Conservative; Lady 
Terrington, Liberal; and Labor: Miss 


Susan Lawrence, well known for her 
London County Council work: Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, recently chosen 


President of the Trades Union Coun- 
cil; and Miss Dorothy Jewson, formerly 
associated with Miss Bondfield. 


Cleveland Wins 


HE place for one of the national 

conventions has been practically 
determined. Chicago was supposed to 
be first in the competition for the Re- 
publican convention, but Mr. Coolidge 
has expressed a preference for Cleve- 
land. and Cleveland it will doubtless 
be when the National Committee votes. 
Critics of the Administration are claim- 
ing that this choice indicates a fear of 
Hiram Johnson, and his strength in 
Chicago. A less forced reason would 
be the wish to consolidate the Repub- 
lican strength in Ohio and seek to in- 
herit the Harding tradition. 

With this action, and the selection of 
William M. Butler, national committee- 
man from Massachusetts, as his cam- 
paign manager, the President’s cam- 
paign for renomination was considered 
on. Informal announcement of his 
candidacy has been made. 








South Dakota’s Voice 


: ae South Dakota Republican pro- 
posal convention gave Mr. Cool- 
idge a unanimous endorsement for the 
1924 nomination. This means that his 
name will be put on the ballot at the 
presidential primary to be held March 
25 as the majority candidate. The 
Coolidge vote was 50.379, Hiram John- 
son's 27.340. Senator Capper won the 
proposal for Vice-President. 

The Democratic majority vote was 
won by William G. McAdoo, defeating 
Henry Ford 6 to 1. James W. Gerard 
was named for Vice-President. 

Senator La Follette was named at the 
Farmer-Labor party convention by 31.- 
999 votes to Ford’s 7.316. 


The Mexican Insurrection 


REBELLION is going on in Mex- 

ico. President Obregon. not eligi- 
ble for re-election. backed General 
Plutarco Calles, former Minister of the 
Interior, for the election next year. 
Adolfo de la Huerta. former Minister 
of Finance, charged that the cards were 
being stacked to prevent a fair elec- 
tion, suggested that it might he neces- 
sary to choose a president by force of 
arms. and presently started an upris- 
ing. 

Meantime General Calles renounced 
his candidacy, offered his services 
against the insurgents. and was made 
head of the Federal opposition. 

Fighting began last week. and the in- 


surgents. having established them- 
selves in Vera Cruz. are now headed 


toward the capital. De la Huerta has 
issued a manifesto setting forth the 
outrages that he claims Obregon has 
permitted against law. constitution, 
suffrage and human rights in general. 
and the reforms he himself will in- 
augurate—presumably as president. He 
includes the inducement of woman suf- 
frage—but with marked reservations. 
From this distance. judging imper- 
fectly. as one must. it looks like a con- 
flict of ambitions more than of issues. 


Tangier Settled 


N the midst of their disagreements, 

England and France have settled, 
between themselves and with Spain, an 
old trouble. This is the Tangier dis- 
pute, extending over many years. For 
some time there has been a provisional 
régime. Now, the Tangier conference. 
sitting in Paris, has finished a conven- 
tion (made by delegates having full 
powers) which will be submitted to the 
three governments for ratification. 

Under its provisions. England made 
a big concession in yielding full power, 
(nominal power, anyhow) to the Sul- 
tan, since the Sultan is controlled by 
France. But France. on the other 
hand. admitted England’s claim for 
neutrality in war time. and the open 


door. Tangier becomes now a_ new 


zone in Morocco. A Municipal Coun- 
cil will be composed of representatives 
of the various powers, and this will be 
the effective governing body. 


The Craig Case 


ry a result of the application made 
by Senator Copeland to President 
Coolidge for a pardon for Comptroller 
Craig of New York City. Mr. Craig 
does not have to serve his sixty days in 
jail for contempt of court. Mr. Craig 
considers that he has been ~ pardoned.” 
Attorney General Daugherty and 
President Coolidge apparently do not. 
Mr. Daugherty presented a long state- 
ment of the case. which upheld the 
conviction of Mr. Craig—and_ then 
recommended that he should not be sent 
to jail, lest the city’s business should 
suffer. Mr. Coolidge ~ approved.” 
Senator McKellar. of Tennessee, in- 
troduced into the Senate. on the first 
day of the session, a measure aimed to 
make a repetition of the Craig case 


impossible. It provides for jury trial 


in all cases where the alleged contempt 
is committed outside the presence of the 
Craig’s case it 


will be 


Court. In 





Persia, Russia and Germany have all 
influenced the work of Baroness Eveline 
von Maydell, one of whose delicate sil- 
houettes we have selected for our Christ- 
mas cover. And this is the way it hap- 
pened. To begin with, the Baroness chose 
Persia as a birthplace while her father was 
executing a diplomatic mission there for 
Russia. The mission over, her parents 
returned to Russia, and the Baroness 
studied in Riga and later at the Imperial 
Academy at Petrograd under Bilibin. As 
a member of the Russian Court, she be- 
came a subject of suspicion to the Revo- 
lutionists in 1918, and was forced to flee 
into Germany, leaving everything behind 
her. There her skill assured her a worthy 
place and she cut the portraits of the four 
children of the Crown Prince and Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann. Since 1922 Baroness 
Maydell has been in America. She has 
held exhibits in Newport, Lenox and at 
Knoedler’s in New York, where her 
silhouette portraits are well known. 
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recalled. the criticism was directed 
against Judge Mayer, in a private letter, 
and it was the offended Judge Mayer 
who sentenced him. 

Since the remission of his sentence. 
Mr. Craig has returned to the original 
question at issue—the rights of a city 
in its traction lines. The B. R. T.. to 
whose cost the city of New York had 
paid $124.,000,000 as against the $69.. 
000,000 paid by the company, went 
bankrupt. Judge Mayer arranged a 
“friendly receivership” under Mr. Lind- 
ley Garrison, and the B. R. T. went 
into the hands of the Federal govern. 
ment. New York City was denied off- 
cial representation in the reorganized 
company. The city then asked to have 
its comptroller appointed co-receiver 
without pay. Judge Mayer refused, 
and it was over this refusal that Mr. 
Craig committed ~ contempt.” 


Readjustment in the Ruhr 


FTER several efforts to form a gov- 

ernment to follow Dr. Strese- 
mann’s had failed, Dr. William Marx, 
leader of the Roman Catholic Center 
party, tried and succeeded in forming 
a coalition. It is at the mercy of the 
Socialists, who hold the majority in the 
Reichstag, but Dr. Marx has just won 
a real triumph in securing a law that 
gives the Cabinet dictatorial power. Dr. 
Stresemann is Foreign Minister. 

In the Ruhr, the situation is a little 
relieved. There has been a move in 
the direction of making the troops less 
visible, though this does not mean with- 
drawal. The soldiers are being re- 
grouped—withdrawn from the city halls 
out of sight into suburban garrisons, 
but within easy reach of vital points, 
and encircling the Ruhr basin. Some 
action has been started toward the 
restoration of the Germans who were 
exiled by thousands from their homes 
in the Ruhr, and there has been a good 
deal in the papers about a French wish 
to re-establish friendly relations with 
Germany. 

The workers in the Ruhr of course 
have lost that “ precious fruit of the 
revolution ”—the eight-hour day. The 
mark has hit the bottom, and unem- 
ployment is increasing. The govern- 
ment hopes to float a loan for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs for use during the 
coming winter. It would be made 
through private sources, would not ex- 
ceed $70,000.000 and may be consider- 
ably less than that. The unanimous 
consent of the Reparations Commission 
is necessary, since priority would have 
to be given to this loan over reparation 
payments, or otherwise the bonds could 
not be sold either here or in England. 

The whole question of the British 
policy toward France and Germany is 
of course up in the air. Meantime, M. 
Poincaré is stressing the desire for an 
accord with Great Britain. 


December 11. 1923. 
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A Career— 
and 


Eleven 


By 


Mildred Adams 


RS. LILLIAN GIL- 

BRETH, A. B., M. 

A., Ph. D., honorary 
member of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers, sat talk- 
ing in a hotel room. Of 
course it is more satisfactory 
to meet a successful woman 
in her own home, where the 
very door-knobs and curtain 
fixtures tell of her tastes and her per- 
sonality. But if circumstances dictate 
that your only chance of seeing her is in 
a green-carpeted, brass-bedded, stand- 
ardized hotel room, then you are more 
than grateful if she has so much person- 
ality that it makes you forget surround- 
ings. 
Mrs. Gilbreth is a tall, slim woman, 
with red-gold hair, and an expressive 
face which triangles from _ intelligent 
forehead to capable chin. Graduated 
from the University of California in 
1900, she is the author of a widely read 
“Psychology of Management,”  co- 
author with her husband, Frank G. Gil- 
breth, of some eight books on various 
phases of industrial engineering, and 
his partner in their prominent firm of 
vonsulting engineers. 

Yet she talked of none of these things. 
Instead of factories, and problems of 
eliminating waste and increasing effi- 
ciency. the room seemed full of husky 
children. At that precise minute Anne 
Gilbreth. eighteen and a sophomore at 
Smith. was probably delivering a schol- 
arly recitation on “the place of the 
preposition before Chaucer.” Ernestine 
Gilbreth, who intends to be a painter, 
was sketching in study time: Martha, 
who, like her Biblical namesake, enjoys 
the household side of engineering, 
labored over required math. So they 
trooped along, down to Dan, aged six. 
demanding to be excused from school 
on Friday. “cause I have to go to Pro- 
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Here, we submit, is the crowning example of career combined with children: Mrs. Frank G. 
Gilbreth, shown above with Mr. Gilbreth, and their eleven children. 


One can’t help think- 


ing—what a jolly Christmas! 


vidence and help Daddy,” and Jane, the 
eleventh child, alluringly dimpled, and 
meditating all babyhood’s mischief. 

“ There's nothing amazing about the 
combination of children and work,” 
their mother laughed, when I told her it 
was amazement over her eleven and her 
engineering that had brought me. “ If 
they weren't healthy, or if Mr. Gilbreth 
was the kind of husband who didn’t 
want his wife to do anything, or if I 
had to be away from home all day, it 
would be very different. But all of them 
feel it’s a disgrace to be sick, and they 
are wonderfully good-humored and will- 
ing to help, so the mere fact that there 
are eleven of them is not as imposing as 
it sounds. I fancy that many a mother 
with only two or three to look out for 
has more trouble and less fun than we 
do. As for my profession, Mr. Gilbreth 
is the one who urged me into it, and we 
have one office in the house, so you see 
it’s quite simple. 

“ Really.” she went on soberly, “ the 
whole problem of a married woman’s 
career depends on her husband. If a 
man doesn’t want his wife to work, he 
can put continuous obstacles in her path, 
and make her so completely unhappy 
that she is finally bound to give up 
either her career or her husband. But if 
he believes in a profession for her quite 
as much as for himself, and is willing to 
play the game and make certain compro- 
mises, then success becomes simply a 
matter of sticking to it. 


* You see “—and a little reminiscent 
smile lifted the corners of her mouth— 
“when Mr. Gilbreth and I got engaged 
we hadn’t known each other very long, 
and he urged that we secure some in- 
terest in common besides the bread we 
ate and the roof which sheltered us. His 
profession was engineering, and he was 
devoted to it, so I decided that I'd be- 
come an engineer. Funny things hap- 
pened at first. I told a waggish cousin 
what I was going to do, and asked him 
to send me some engineering magazines. 
He sent trade journals on concrete, full 
of mathematics, dry as the dust that 
makes it and as hard to see through as 
the product. I had moments of despair 
in which I felt that my University had 
given me a degree under a false impres- 
sion, that I had no brain, and that if 
concrete were engineering, I’d_ better 
break my engagement.” The smile broke 
into a low chuckle. 

“ Luckily it was very different when I 
really began studying. As a mechanical 
engineer, Mr. Gilbreth was interested in 
the processes of manufacture, and even 
then turning his attention to improve- 
ments which would eliminate waste. That 
appealed to me very much, and I paid 
more and more aitention to the human 
waste in industry, to the misfits and the 
friction makers, the people with a 
grievance, the ones who can’t keep up 
with the job. We moved to Providence 
about that time. and I did further grad- 
uate work at Brown. We lived next 





door to the college. It was very pleas- 
ant and easy, because I could leave the 
babies for a short time each day during 
classes, and do my studying at home. I 
yt my doctor’s degree there.” 

She spoke in as matter-of-fact a tone 
as though five babies were customary ac- 
cessories to a doctor’s thesis. 

“ After that I was able to work more 
with my husband. Then the war changed 
things, and made living simpler for us 
as it did for most people. Mr. Gilbreth 
went into the service at once, and we 
set up an office in the house so that I 
could supervise more easily.” 

It is possible to figure mathematically 
just how many Gilbreth children there 
were in 1917, when the father so quietly 
“went into the service at once.” Ap- 
parently no idea of immunity because 
of dependents occurred to this efficient 
family. 

“You see,” Mrs. Gilbreth continued, 
“that change brought the children into 
direct contact with affairs. We had al- 
ways discussed efficiency problems at 


o 
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UT in the great northwest country 
there is a woman who directs an 
orchestra. More than that: this 

same conductor was herself the orches- 
tra’s founder and builder. She is 
Madame Davenport Engberg, and her 
orchestra is the Seattle Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, now in its fourth season. 
This year it is on a new and higher 
plane: under the same name, the same 
conductor, a volunteer orchestra of 
three years’ growth has been succeeded 
by a professional organization, contain- 
ing many of the same players. And 
alongside the professional orchestra, a 
volunteer organization will continue. 
forming a medium between the profes- 
sionals and the high school orchestras. 
which number five thousand members. 
As with everything else, it is the devel- 
oping stages that are most interesting. 
and certainly most significant for other 
communities that may wish to go and 
do likewise. 

Washington is doubly proud of Mme. 
Engberg because she belongs to it by 
birth. Her talent for music showed 
early in a special interest in the violin. 
There was the not unusual story of 
study retarded by family reverses, and 
eventually a career abandoned and 
marriage adopted. But Mr. Henry Eng- 
berg, of Copenhagen, didn’t let the sit- 
uation rest there. Under his urging, 
Mme. Engberg went abroad, to study 
under some of the most eminent mas- 
ters in Europe. (It might be mentioned 


right here that when Mme. Engberg was 
asked if a career is compatible with 


home, but now the children spoke of 
‘our office’ and ‘our business.’ Mr. 
Gilbreth had taught them from baby- 
hood to apply engineering methods to 
their own problems, and it was only 
an enlargement of that to consider 
our affairs. They wouldn't dream 
of bothering mother in the laboratory, 
or interrupting the writing of a report. 
With an office in the house, the children 
felt the personal responsibility of help- 
ing everywhere they could. They be- 
came part of the laboratory, for we tried 
out simple processes on them. 

“The plan worked so well that after 
Mr. Gilbreth came home, and recovered 
his health, we continued in the same 
way. A couple of weeks ago, for in- 
stance, Mr. Gilbreth had to go to Win- 
chester to take part in a big efficiency 
pageant which symbolized the elimina- 
tion of waste. He took the four middle 
boys with him—the oldest is twelve and 
the youngest six—each with his camera, 
his pencil and his notebook, each to take 
notes on what he saw, and make a re- 
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port embodying suggestions for the im. 
provement of processes. I think prob. 
ably,” her eyes twinkled, “there were 
times when their questions would haye 
driven insane anyone but a man who be- 
lieves so thoroughly in his methods as 
my husband does. But the children did 
their work, and came back alone on the 
night boat, into New York and out again 
to Montclair—four boys, four cameras, 
four pencils, and four notebooks. 

“ Of course,” she concluded, “ it’s an 
experiment in living that we’re trying, 
But then, all life is an experiment. We 
put our emphasis on eliminating waste 
motions and nerve strain, trying to ac. 
complish things more effectively in a 
shorter time. We don’t mean to give 
the children too much _ responsibility. 
Certainly none of them look as thoush 
thev suffered from it. 

“But talking about our methods js 
rather futile. The results will only ap. 
pear in our children, in the way they 
handle their own lives and bring up 
their own children.” 


Woman’s Baton 


By Anne B. Stewart 





Fe ee 


© Bushnell, Seattle 





Mme. Davenport Engberg 


Women players in symphony orches- 
tras may not be as rare as hen’s teeth, 
but ihey are rare. except as harpists. 
The Citizen published a symposium 
of letters from noted conductors which 
assayed, with a few exceptions, a 
neutral, not to say negative, attitude 
toward women. And then came news 
that out in Seattle there is actually a 
woman conductor, the only one we 
know of in the country. We asked Mrs. 
Stewart about it, and here is her an- 
swer.—EDITOR. 


marriage and children, she said a de- 
cided yes.) 
After her début in Copenhagen, she 


toured Europe in concert work. But 
she “always wanted to be a whole or- 
chestra herself,” and on her return to 
this country she set out to realize her 
ambition: she founded a volunteer civic 
orchestra in Bellingham, Washington, 
the only woman-conducted orchestra in 
the country. 

* My first urge to start an orchestra.” 
Mme. Engberg wrote* of this first un- 
dertaking, “came much as to the preach- 
er of old who suddenly felt a call to 
preach, out of a clear sky... . Our com- 
munity needed an orchestra and... I 
was convinced that I could get up one 
that at any rate would not be any worse 
than the ones I had played with. 

At least my orchestra should play in 
tune; on that point I was determined.” 

Until the last of the fifth season the 
Bellingham orchestra had no financial 
assistance. Then a _ music-loving 
patroness contributed $500—most of 
the deficit. At the beginning of the 
sixth season an_ organization was 
formed with a president, manager, 
board of directors, program committee, 
etc., with the Chamber of Commerce as 
headquarters. 

War disorganized the Bellingham 
orchestra, but before Mme. Davenport 
Engberg left she had developed an 
orchestra of eighty-five members. with 
every instrument represented except the 
oboe and bassoon. These they imported 
for concerts. Twelve years before, 
when she returned from Europe. there 
were not more than fifteen people in 
—+Btude, May, 1917. (Cont. on page 27) 
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The Growth of National Power 


the United States a government of 

limited powers. To it was given 
the administration of .certain broad 
functions. The control of foreign re- 
lations was surrendered into its hands, 
as was also the task of national defense. 
Adequate sources of revenue were pro- 
vided, and limited supervision over com- 
merce and business was made possible. 
The execution of these powers was di- 
vided among the various branches of 
the federal system. 

To the President, chiefly, was given 
the conduct of foreign relations. He 
was made the spokesman of the nation. 
His power to appoint ambassadors and 
consuls and to negotiate treaties, as well 
as to receive the appointees of foreign 
nations, made his control in this regard 
extensive, indeed; but not exclusive, 
for the necessity of the Senate’s ratifi- 
cation of both appointments and treaties 
gave that body a great restraining in- 
fluence. And the fact that the assent of 
Congress was made necessary to the pas- 
sage of appropriations or to a declara- 
tion of war, inevitably placed a portion 
of the control in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Viewed as a question of the 
relationship of central to state authority, 
however, the Federal Government in 
this sphere was made supreme. 

The powers of national defense were 
likewise distributed among the different 
branches of the Federal Government. 
The president was made commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, and also 
of the state militia should that body be 
called into federal service. Congress 
in its turn was given the right to raise 
armies and navies and to make rules 
for their government, as well as to erect 
arsenals, magazines, and forts. It was 
also granted power to make rules for 
the organization and maintenance of 
state militias, and for calling them into 
action to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel inva- 
sions. The states, however, retained the 
power of appointing officers and the 
authority to train their militia in ac- 
cordance with federal rules. This, in- 
deed, was the only limitation placed on 
federal power in this connection. save 
that no appropriation for the army 
could extend beyond two years. 

The original grant of taxing power 
to the central government was, perhaps, 
as radical a change as any which the 
constitutional convention proposed, al- 
though it was by no means as broad 
In its scope nor as exclusive as either 
of the foregoing. Congress was given 
the power to lay and collect taxes and 


T° year 1789 saw established in 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


duties throughout the United States. 
Such levies, however, were required to 
be uniform, and in the case of a direct 
tax, to be laid in proportion to the 
population. (This latter provision was 
somewhat modified with the passage of 
the sixteenth amendment). 

Less broad was the grant which gave 
the federal authority control over 
commerce and business. The national 
legislature was empowered to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states; to establish a 
uniform law on bankruptcy throughout 
the country; to coin money and regulate 





PEACE 
By Edwin Markham 

What was the first prophetic word 
that rang 

When down the starry sky the angels 
sang, 

That night they came as envoys of 
the Birth— 

What word but peace, “peace and 
good will on earth” ? 


And what was the last word the 
Master said 

That parting night when they broke 
brother-bread, 

That night He knew men would not 
let Him live— 

Oh, what but “ Peace I leave” and 
“Peace I give” ? 


And yet behold: near twice a thou- 
sand years 

And still the battle-wrath, the grief, 
the tears. 

Let mercy speed the hour 
swords shall cease, 

And men cry back to God, “ There 
shall be peace.” 


when 


From the Collected Poems (in preparation) ; 
published in “* The American Federationist.’’ 











the value thereof—a matter excluded 
from state jurisdiction; to establish post 
offices and post roads; to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts 
by copyrights and patents; and to fix the 
standards of weights and measures. 
Formidable as this list of powers seems, 
the superficial observation of any busi- 
ness man will reveal to him that, lit- 
erally interpreted, the grant of power 
is limited, indeed. And yet compared 
with the powers conferred by the Ar- 


ticles of Confederation, it was a most 
radical alteration. 

These, then, were the powers given to 
the Federal Government by the Con- 
stitution of 1789. These and these only! 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohib- 
ited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.” So did the tenth amendment seal 
the grant. Thus were the relations of 
the Federal Government to the states 
established. 

It is very interesting to note how this 
relationship has been changing. Con- 
fined by its constitutional grant within 
a comparatively narrow sphere, the cen- 
tral government has gradually by this 
method been extending the scope of 
its activities. 

Some slight broadening of its powers 
has occurred through the amendments. 
The thirteenth gave Congress the right 
to interfere with state action in regard 
to slavery. The fourteenth greatly ex- 
tended the veto power of the federal 
judiciary over state action in that it 
provided that “no state shall make or 
enforce any law that shall abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the 
laws.” It was not, however, until the 
sixteenth amendment was passed that 
any additional positive power was 
granted the central government. Per- 
mission “to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the sev- 
eral states” was a distinctly positive 
grant of powers. Much more radical 
was the expansion of federal activity 
consequent to the passage of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

This entire expansion, however. is 
comparatively small when compared 
with the enormous growth of federal 
power that has come through other 
channels. One of the greatest of these 
is the judicial doctrine of implied pow- 
ers. The first great case to establish 
the principle was that of McCullough 
vs. Maryland. Briefly, the facts of that 
case are as follows: Congress had in- 
corporated a bank of the United States. 
a branch of which had been established 
in Baltimore. Maryland had subjected 
all banks not chartered by its legisla- 
ture to a stamp tax upon their note 
issues. McCullough, the cashier of the 
bank, had ignored the statute and been 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Fairy Godmother 
By Dora M. Ford 
\ LTHOUGH the institution of the 


“story hour” in Great Britain and 

America must be close upon a 
quarter of a century old, the Fairy God- 
mother—Marie Shedlock—to whom it 
owes its inspiration, has the secret of 
perpetual youth. Within the past year 
she has spent weeks among the little 
French children of the devastated areas 
who, thanks to American generosity. are 
now reveling in libraries and reading- 
rooms of their own—a pleasure they 
never had before. Little girls in neat 
check frocks, and little boys with close 
cropped heads, flock at the allotted hour 
to the pleasant rooms, with their low 
tables and inviting shelves full of 
French story and picture books. 

To their childish vision, Miss Shed- 
lock, who was born and partly educated 
in France, appeared as the marraine of 
their own fairy romances, and one of 
the most touching photographs in the 
French library series represents her 
seated in one of the huts, an enormous 
sheaf of flowers (the gift of the child- 
ren) on her lap, and eager, wide-eyed 
girls and boys clustering closely about 
her. 

Miss Shedlock’s lectures and _story- 
telling were offered to France as a gift, 
but her expenses were paid privately 
by friends in America, headed by Miss 


ERE we are in the midst of the 
Turkey Season—from the table 


point of view—with Thanksgiv- 
ing behind and Christmas ahead. To 
most of us city-dwellers, at this time of 
year, a turkey is a limp, lifeless bird 
with its feet tied together, and the prin- 
cipal thing to consider about it is—the 
price. A few memories of emulating the 
turkey gobbler in our childhood is about 
our only sense of turkeys-alive. 

But in Wyoming they are so much— 
and so many—alive that it takes turkey 
cowboys to herd them. For ages, in the 
arid lands where the sand drifted and 
the sagebrush grew, the buffalo ruled. 
with the coyote as first assistant. Then 
came the days of harnessed water, with 
reservoirs and irrigating ditches—and 
the buffalo gradually gave way to the 
turkey. Even the large herds of cattle 
roaming at will, and driven by storm in 
the days of “ barbed wireless ” fences, 
have gone. The agriculturist and the 
dry farmer now hold the plains and 
fenced lands of old Wyoming. 

And in at least one Wyoming county 
the lordly turkey has become a Solution. 
This is the way of it. Mrs. Laura I. 
Winter has charge of the Home Demon- 
stration work for the Extension Depart- 
ment of the State University in Platte 





Annie Carroll Moore, New York’s 
children’s librarian. 

It was America which first discovered 
Miss Shedlock as a story-teller. <A 
teacher for many years at a high school 
for girls, she had long made use of 
story form to present history and litera- 
ture. But the somewhat rigid system of 
English education in those days offered 
little scope for the new method, and 
Miss Shedlock was casting about in her 
mind for a wider sphere of activity, 
when she met Earl Barnes, the American 
child expert, and got from him the im- 
pulse to try her new methods in his 
country. 

“My assets when I sailed in 1900 
were small,” said Miss Shedlock, at her 
charming flat in London—*a dozen or 
so letters of introduction from friends 
at home, and 150 pounds in cash, all 
the money I had in the world. I was 
told at once there were only three ways 
of getting before the American public: 
advertising; being boosted by society 
women; waiting. I chose the last. and 
found it very successful. But the actual 
method by which I ‘arrived’ was owing 
to an unexpected incident. One day, 
speaking to the children’s librarian at 
Boston, a charming and_ cultured 
woman, I said: ‘I must do something 
to show my appreciation of the kindness 
I have received from the first moment 
I set foot in this country. Thanksgiving 
Day is at hand. Let me dress up as a 
Fairy Godmother, and tell a few stories 


A 
Turkey Tale 





Joe Rutherford, pioneer turkey cowboy, 
with some of his flock 


County. It is her business to carry 
experience and experimentation to the 
homes of the farmers and ranch men 
with the one purpose of lightening the 
burdens of domestic drudgery. Mrs. 
Winter, who is always springing new 


THe Woman Citizen 
to the children in their own special 
room.’ ” 

“The day arrived, and, dressed in my 
story-telling garb—which was spevially 
designed for me by Ellen Terry’s 
daughter, Elsa Craig—lI arrived at the 
library, expecting to find a mere hand. 
ful of children awaiting me. Imagine 
my amazement when I beheld the room 
packed to overflowing with five hundred 
children of all ages and sizes, and an. 
other hundred being turned away at the 
door! 

“From that moment my career was 
made. I stayed in America six vears, 
came home, and went back again for 
another five years. During that time | 
traveled the length and breadth of the 
American continent, lecturing to kinder- 
garten teachers and telling stories to 
children. I have visited all the princi- 
pal towns in the United States, either 
for story-telling or for lecturing. Eng. 
lish people who have not been in Amer. 
ica have not the slightest idea of the 
wonderful extent to which the children’s 
libraries are developed in that country, 

“When, later. I returned to England, 
I found that my own nation had been 
aroused on the subject of story-telling 
too, and that my services were now 
much in demand. I was retained by the 
London County Council for educational 
work in London. and later toured the 
provinces for the same purpose. Story- 
telling had in these years become an 
accepted mode of teaching.” 


eeuranensoinnant 


ideas, had a notion that turkey raising, 
in women’s hands. would bring in a lot 
of money and would be a great relief 
from housework monotony. She thought 
highly, it seems, of the turkey’s power 
to entertain. So she started the 
industry. 

And the outcome proved she was 
right. The women responded enthusias- 
tically, and the turkeys did _ too. 
Through Mrs. Winter’s chaperonage of 
turkey growing it has become so well 
established that a single shipment of 
three cars netted $30,000, and in the 
past few years the industry has in- 
creased 500 per cent. The non-laying 
hen turkey has been “ eliminated ”“—a 
word suggesting a dark passage in 
turkey history—and more and more 
turkey eggs are produced. Not only the 
farm and the ranchwomen. but boys’ 
and girls’ clubs as well are organized 
to foster turkeys and bring about these 
results. 

During the season of 1923 one woman 
raised 800 turkeys and lost only 25 birds 
—a small percentage for turkey iaising. 
To make that high figure, she had to in- 
clude in her staff a pack of hounds to 
guard her flock against coyotes. 

Ten million turkeys were left over in 
the cold storage plants from the crop of 
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1922. Yet there is an unusual demand 
this year, and turkeys are being mark- 
eted wholesale to large Eastern packing 
houses. which bring their own cars to 
the locality and do their own packing in 
refrigerator cars. They pay from twenty- 
five to thirty cents a pound for dry- 
picked, grade No. 1—all bruised or 
torn birds being discarded or placed in 
grade No, 2, at a lower price. It is 
estimated that in Wyoming for this year 
the women. the children and the usual 


President 
Coolidge 
Speaks Out 


farmer—with the co-operation of the 
Farm Bureau, farmers exchange and the 
co-operative marketing associations— 
added $500,000 to their turkey-growing 
bank accounts. 

But the “turkey cowboy “—what of 
him? His job is to watch turkeys as 
the shepherd guards his sheep—against 
coyotes and other marauders that haunt 
the foothills. His requirements are a 
horse, a rifle and a keen eye. The pio- 


neer turkey cowboy of Platte County, 
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Joe Rutherford. adds not only to the 
safety of turkeys but to the scenic color 
—with his bronco, his two gallon hat, 
angora chaps, bright silk shirt and rifle, 
protecting the strutting, vainglorious 
gobblers from the hill bandits. Why 
not turkey cowgirls. we ask? 
L’Envoi.—The market price for the 
best turkeys was sixty-five cents a pound 
this year in New York—and they were 
loudly proclaimed specially cheap: 


A Clear 
Public 


Message 








Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


December 6, 1923. 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE has said 
what he had to say. He delivered 
his first message at the opening 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress on the 
sixth of December, as unperturbed, 
calm and even-voiced as if the Congress 
were composed of lambs lying down 
together. He spoke to a brilliant as- 
sembly. Colonel Harvey leaned heavi- 
ly on his cane sitting in the diplomatic 
gallery. Ambassador and Mme. Jusser- 
and were near Mrs. Coolidge, who kept 
up an animated conversation with Mrs. 
Hughes accompanying her. Alice Long- 
worth sat in the opposite gallery, a 
little more serious-faced as she watched 
her husband in his powerful position 
of Republican floor leader for the first 
time. Congressman Victor Berger 
seemed more at ease down there in his 
rear seat than at any opening since the 
war. 

But the President himself addressed a 
flock of horns in gray battle formation, 
which were suspended over him. The 
radio equipment again was astounding. 
Every part of the difficult auditorium 
of the House caught the clear resonance 
of his voice. Outside the building, 
hundreds of persons stopped to listen to 
the same voice twice as distinct and com- 
pelling as it was within the over- 
crowded chamber. Down in the subway 
connecting the Capitol with the office 
buildings of Congress, the repetition was 
perfect—equipment had been installed 
there to take care of the crowds who 
might have been driven in by rain. and 


in the anterooms of the press galleries 
the unseen speaker held forth as if but 
a foot away. We are progressing elec- 
trically in politics at a breath-taking 
rate. 

But if the Sixty-eighth Congress heeds 
this message of the President’s and does 
what he recommends, it will have held a 
model session to be starred in history. 
Seventeen insurgents in the House. fol- 
lowers of Senator La Follette, and other 
radicals and liberals in the Senate, 
undoubtedly will prevent Republican 
perfection, for they hold that parlia- 
mentary joy-killer called the balance of 
power and have set out to see to it that 
they are heard. It looked as if a consid- 
erable part of their purpose in holding 
up the organization of Congress. de- 
laying the presentation of the Presi- 
dent’s speech, was to stamp their feet 
and be recognized, because it was well 
known in the House that the Republican 
leaders contemplated the early intro- 
duction of resolutions taking up the 
subject of a revision of the rules of the 
House, liberalizing the opportunities for 
discussion on the floor among other 
things, upon which general reform the 
progressives based their obstruction. 
However, there are two sides to the 
rules fight which actively or quiescently 
has been before Congress since the days 
when the progressives waged the mem- 
orable fight against the autocracy of 
Speaker Cannon and so-called Cannon- 
ism. 

Progressives today assert that the 
history of the present uprising is merely 


the struggle continued and that very 
little progress has been made since the 
Cannon affair. This is all another long 
and complicated story. 

After the day or two of delay since 
this Congress convened on Monday, 
Mr. Gillett, the veteran and much 
revered speaker from Massachusetts. 
was re-elected to the chair, and Nicholas 
Longworth, of Ohio, after twenty-five 
years of service in the House, became 
Republican leader for the majority. The 
Democratic leader will be Representa- 
tive Garrett. 

The message was a courageous public 
statement; that is, the President in his de- 
lineation of attitude favoring the World 
Court in the face of the warring political 
factions, in his terse repudiation of the 
bonus, his extraordinary reversal of the 
traditional political viewpoint toward 
postmasters and civil service and his 
explicit and Massachusetts-like stand 
on the problem of the vital coal of 
the nation, set himself apart as a public 
servant. His reiteration of the abound- 
ing prosperity of the nation might be 
questioned as over-optimistic. 

President Coolidge must have been 
only too conscious as he stood there 
in the vastness of the House chamber de- 
livering his first message that he faced 
one of the most difficult of Congresses 
in point of handling. He looked down 
without changing a shade of expression 
to indicate that he now had a Congress 
on his hands—if not on his back—for 
the rest of the term. But there is only 
one man in public life who faces every 
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situation as if he were the larger of 
the two. President Coolidge. He de- 
livered his recommendations with 
confidence and assurance. They were re- 
ceived with generous applause and were 
stamped at every point with his own 
individuality. Not by any stretch of 
the imagination could it have been a 
Wilson message; nor a Harding pro- 
nouncement. It was a message of ele- 
mental clearness. There probably is 
not a high-school student in the country 
who would not know what the President 
was talking about. He went into little 
detail. His points were categorical and 
brief; his recommendations decidedly 
yes or no. He spread little illumination 
but on the other hand he left little fog. 
He put forth a limited amount of argu- 
ment and covered a wide range of prob- 
lems and facts. 

Woodrow Wilson sent a more philo- 
sophical message to Congress concerned 
with what he considered a few reasons 
why the Congress should take certain 
views of pending or impending matters. 
His brief was more argument than re- 
cital of fact. It gave the thinkers of 
Congress valuable material and drove 
over the heads of many others. The 
messages of President Harding were a 
combination of fact and argument usu- 
ally complex in structure, and difficult 
to understand in their exact meaning. 

It would be out of the question for a 
President to go into the complete argu- 
ment for or against the propositions 
mentioned in his annual message. Space 
would prohibit. President Coolidge 
said beforehand that it would not be 
his intention to argue his points... And 
it was obvious that he had accepted 
specific recommendations from many of 
his advisers. Roughly one could trace 
them down the line—Secretary Hughes, 
Elihu Root and others for the World 
Court; Senator Cummins for the rail- 
roads; Eugene Meyer and Frank W. 
Mondell, Directors of the War Finance 
Corporation, for the agricultural sit- 
uation; the American Legion for the 
veterans’ program; Secretary Mellon 
for taxes and prohibition with a con- 
cession to Governor Pinchot; the Civil 
Service Commission for that reform, 
and so on. His was an eclectic or syn- 
thetic message, showing a President with 
a receptive mind, open for advice and 
counsel from experts in the several 
fields. 

Now let us brief the message—that 
part of if which follows the feeling trib- 
ute to President Harding—for refer- 
ence for the coming political year, if 
not for the Presidential campaign. It 
will be foundational: 


Foreign Affairs 
Avoid entangling alliances and advo- 
cate the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes; adding to the latter our 
endorsement of membership in the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice with reservations entirely dissociat- 


ing us from the League of Nations which. 
according to the President, is a closed 
incident so far as the United States is 
concerned. He said nothing about the 
entanglement of the World Court in the 
St. Louis speech of President Harding 
which it is known now Mr. Coolidge 
never did clearly understand, as did few 
others. The President is particularly 
emphatic that if the World Court is to 
be accepted by the Senate and the coun- 
try it must be on a non-partisan basis. 
He wants no party quibbling about it; 
nor does he want it put through the 
Senate with partisan attacks. He made 





Childhood 
By John Erskiné 


To be Himself a star most bright 

To bring the wise men to His sight, 

To be Himself a voice most sweet 

To call the Shepherds to His feet 

To be a Child—it was His will, 

That folk like us might find Him 
still. 


(From Collected Poems, Duffield € Company) 











a courageous stand for the elimination 
of partisanship from foreign relations. 
The essence of his endorsement was: 
“TI favor the establishment of such a 
court intended to include the whole 
world. . . I commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the Senate, 
with the proposed reservations clearly 
indicating our refusal to adhere to the 
League of Nations.” Applause from 
both sides of the chamber. 

No recognition of Russia until Rus- 
sia recognizes the sanctity of interna- 
tional obligations. 

Reparations and Collection of Our War 
Debts 

No cancellation of debts. Foreign 
governments, exclusive of Great Britain, 
owe the United States about seven bil- 
lion dollars. Deferred interest alone 
amounts to a million dollars a day. 
Possibly adjust these debts in the way 
that the British debt was handled—i. e., 
by refunding. “Persevere in well-doing, 
not by force, but by reason ” to see that 
France is paid reparations and Germany 
revived. 

Tax Reductions 

By “drastic but orderly retrench- 
ments,” the government budget can be 
reduced by three billions making possi- 
ble large tax reductions. Decrease 
income taxes. Take off the tax on mov- 
ing pictures. Revise the surtaxes, thus 
providing more money for capital in- 
vestment. Consider abolishing the 
excess profits taxes. Abolish the right 
of states and municipalities to issue tax- 
exempt securities. “‘ Reduce war taxes 
and give every home a better chance.” 
“ Of all services which the Congress can 
render to the country, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring this one to be para- 
mount.” 
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Tariff 
The present tariff law has brought 
“ abounding prosperity ” to the country, 
The President will exercise his authority 
under the flexible provision of the law 
to consider requests for changes in spe- 
cific items. 
Shipping 
Restore the war-time government- 
owned fleet to private ownership and 
operation as soon as possible. 
Railroads 
The President separates the problem 
into four parts: 1—That there has been 
criticism of the rules by which rates are 
fixed and the provision for use of excess 
earnings; 2—of the method of adjusting 
wage scales, i. e., the Railroad Labor 
Board; 3—of the authority permitting 
consolidations; 4—of existing freight 
rates. He recommends: That Congress 
await the decision of the Supreme Court 
regarding the constitutionality of the 
first criticism before proceeding with 
further legislation; that as the Railroad 
Labor Board has not been altogether 
satisfactory, unless agreement can be 
reached among the groups involved, the 
Labor Board be left for the present to 
protect the public; that additional legis- 
lation is needed giving authority for vol- 
untary consolidation of the railroads 
and that if this voluntary consolidation 
should prove ineffective after a specified 
period of time, compulsory legislation 
be invoked. This is Senator Cummins’ 
plan. That Congress should order at 
once an entire reorganization of freight 
rates, particularly in behalf of farm 
interests. 
Department of Justice 
More district judges needed. Also 
create a commission of federal judges 
and lawyers to study the expedition of 
the hearing of cases. Revise and sim- 
plify laws governing review by the 
Supreme Court. 
Prison Problems 
Increase industrial production of 
prisoners. Give more adequate atten- 
tion to prison problems. 
Prohibition 
A treaty is being negotiated with 
Great Britain regarding the right to 
search vessels. Strengthen the Coast 
Guard to prevent smuggling, providing 
a supply of swift power boats. Rigidly 
regulate the major sources of production 
(Governor Pinchot’s recommendation). 
The Negro 
Create a commission composed of 
both races to formulate a better policy 
of mutual understanding and confi- 
dence. About half a million dollars has 
been recommended for medical courses 
at Howard University. 
Civil Service 
Endorse the recommendation of the 
Civil Service Commission that first, 
second and third class postmasters be 
included in civil service, repealing the 
four-year term of office rule. This is a 
(Continued on page 26) 
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OMANCE is hav- 

ing its day on the 
stage in New York 
this holiday time, and 
here are a few sam- 
ples from the Decem- 
ber list. Heaven for- 
bid that we should 
pretend to pick out 
the four best plays in 
New York at any 
given moment; but 
we do claim that 
each of these four is 
notable, and has won 
an attention that 
makes it worth more. 

First, then, there's 
Otis Skinner, our 
leading romantic 
actor, at his best as 
Sancho Panza in 
Melchoir Lengyel’s 
comedy of that name. 
The play is from that 
part of ** Don Quix- 
ote’ where the peas- 
ant Sancho rules a 
city of Baratria, and 
rules it with a philos- 
ophy that touches 









electrically today’s 
thinking. For in- 
stance, here is 
Sancho on peace: 


“If all the kings 
and princes and gov- 
ernors and _ potentates 
in the world were to 
sit down together at 
an inn over a_ good 
meal and a bottle of 
wine, hates and _ jeal- 
ousies would fly away 
like a flock of crows 
and peace and under- 
standing would come 
into the brains and 
hearts of men, and 
there'd be an end to 
all your useless wars.” 


The production is 
dazzingly full of color 
and fantasy, and sec- 
ond only to the star 
is the ass, Dapple. 


© Francis Bruquiere, N. Y. C. 


Rollo Peters and Jane Cowl in 


Cyrano 


Romance 


in 


Plays 


for the 


Holidays 


The Swan 





“ Peileas and Melisande ” 
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Full of color, too, 
elaborately and beau- 
tifully produced, is 
Maeterlinck’s “* Pel- 
leas and Melisande,”’ 
—far less likable for 
the play, which is 
artificial, than for the 
enchantment of Jane 
Cowl’s acting. She 
has done _ nothing 
finer than the Meli- 
sande of this love 
tragedy of dim, mys- 
tical times. Rollo 
Peters, who played 
Romeo to her Juliet 
last year, is an ap- 
pealing Pelleas. 

Another romance 
is Rostand’s classical 
comedy of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, the immor- 
tal swashbuckling sol- 
dier-poet, with the 
cruelly great nose 
and the genius for 
loving. Walter 
Hampden is generally 
conceded to have 
given the stage a 
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Cyrano that will rank 
as one of the great 
performances of its 


ay. 
Last of the group 


is *‘The Swan,” 
translated from 
Ferenc Molnar’s 
Hungarian comedy. 
It is a play with de- 
lightful new turns on 
the romantic old 
theme of the plebeian 
tutor in love with the 
princess. The scene 
shown here is one of 


the astonishing mo- 
ments of the play— 
the audience goes out 
asking, ‘Why did 
she kiss him? ” 
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Editorially Speaking 








The President's Message 
eer COOLIDGE’S message has cleared the air. 


It is a pronouncement of the policies for which he 

stands, and as such is definite, clean cut and unmistak- 
able. It may be taken as the platform of the Republican party 
if Mr. Coolidge becomes its candidate. It is notable because of 
its courageous endorsement of principles which have not been 
popular with party leaders, such as putting under the civil 
service all postmasters and all officials for enforcing the pro- 
hibition laws. In his outspoken stand for the World Court 
and his plea that such a question should rise above partisan- 
ship. he will find a responsive echo from the great majority 
of the women of the country. His endorsement of the Child 
Labor amendment. of the proposed department of education 
in the Cabinet, of the reorganization of Congress, and of a 
better enforcement of prohibition will meet the approval of 
women of both parties. 

It is certain that there will be much opposition in Congress, 
from members of his own party, to his program. Secretary 
Mellon’s plan for the reduction of taxes, the President’s oppo- 
sition to a soldier bonus and especially his stand for the World 
Court find their bitterest enemies inside the President’s own 
party. But there’s a third party to action in government and 
that is the people—public opinion. If public support of a 
measure becomes strong enough and its voice rises loud 
enough, Congress is compelled to action. We share the 
responsibility for what will be done during the next few 


months by Congress. 


English Women and Their Election 
(U) having. sent Lady 1 to Plymouth and to England for 


having sent Lady Astor back to Parliament, and a 

thousand good wishes to Lady Astor herself! Her po- 
sition in Parliament is full of opportunities for service which 
she has shown herself eminently qualified to take. 

From the press reports, the women of England have set 
a new standard in a political campaign. Mrs. Wintringham, 
who sat with Lady Astor in the last Parliament but who 
belongs to an opposing party, toward the close of the cam- 
paign sent her a telegram saying; “I hope Plymouth women 
of all parties will remember that they have a national re- 
sponsibility to return you to Parliament as the champion of 
the nation’s children.” 

Imagine one of our Republican senators urging the elec- 
tion of a Democrat, or the reverse! 

Even among women of the poorer classes. party canvassers 
are said to have found great interest in the election. and the 
questions asked showed a real consideration of the issues in- 
volved. Wives of workingmen are quoted as disapproving 
of the government unemployment dole as tending to promote 
shiftlessness. Women showed much interest in the argument 
of the Conservatives for a tariff as helping unemployment. 
and in the counter Liberal and Labor argument that a tariff 
would produce an increased cost in living. Free trade won 
by a large majority, in which the women’s vote is conceded 
to have been important. 
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A Good Example 


NGLAND now has eight women sitting in Parliament, 
three Conservatives, two Liberals and three members 
of the Labor Party—a “ respectable representation,” 

the New York Times calls it. It is a record that may well 
fill American women with envy. 

There are many issues before our Congress in which women 
are especially concerned. Such questions as the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. the Minimum Wage bill for women, 
the proposed Cabinet Department of Education, and especial- 
ly the World Court. are very close to the hearts of women of 
both parties. 

It is unquestionable that a group of women representa- 
tives in Congress could do much to further such measures, es- 
pecially as women of opposite parties find it more easy to 
drop partisanship and work together for common ends than 
do men. Practically all women’s organizations are behind 
the measures just mentioned. With representative women 
of high standing and proved ability sitting in Congress their 
work would be vastly more effective. 

To elect a woman to Parliament is far easier under the 
British system, which permits a person to represent a district 
in which he does not live, than under ours, where a person 
must live in the district which elects him. But in England 
as in the United States, the political parties are not easily 
persuaded to nominate a woman for a district in which as the 
candidate of the party she is sure to be elected. 

As has been explained before in the Crt1zEN, English women 
of all parties have combined to persuade party leaders to 
permit the election of certain women to Parliament. Is it not 
time that Republican and Democratic women leaders in the 
United States should do the same thing? Have they not secured 
enough influence to persuade party councils, both Republican 
and Democratic, to nominate women in districts where they 
would have at least'a fighting chance for election? 
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Seeing America 


holiday time without seeming to say, “Oh Lord, I thank 

thee that I am not as other men are!”—so much more 
security and prosperity have we than almost any other country 
in the world. At peace—with no menace hanging over us; 
prosperous—certainly with actual prosperity enough for all 
if we managed it rightly; the year ahead, by most prophets, 
bound to be a good year in business; a standard of living for 
labor that is simply incredible elsewhere, and a high percent- 
age of employment. 

This, of course, is generalizing. The dark spots are easy 
to see—the farmers’ serious distress, child labor, the exploita- 
tion of cheap woman labor. But, comparatively, there is no 
question that this country is a paradise. 

Realizing that, as the foreign news in every morning’s paper 
compels one to do, it is a good thing to translate “ Noblesse 
oblige” into the obligations conferred by wealth, prosperity, 
happiness. If, with our vast power to help heal the world’s 
wounds, we turn aside from the opportunity, we are nationally 
the priest and the Levite who went by on the other side, leav- 
ing the man who had fallen among the thieves to his sufferings. 
Nor are “ pouring in oil ” or “ binding up wounds ” enough. 
Beyond that, real world fellowship would mean united effort 
to make that “ road to Jericho ” safe for all travelers. 


I: is hard for this country to weigh its blessings at this 
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Childhood for Children 


F we could have just one Christmas gift for the world, 
J pvtatis we should all say Peace, with our first thought 

on that open wound to peace in the Ruhr. If we were 
asked to choose just for our country, perhaps we should say. 
a sure way to stop child labor. Congress can give us nothing 
better than that. As CitizEN mothers prepare to make the 
regular Christmas happiness for their children, it will not 
hurt them to stop and think of— 

Loyd, who at four has picked as much as sixty-four pounds 
of cotton in one day—the youngest cotton picker in his Texas 
county. Or— 

Frank, who helps his father and brothers in the beet- 
fields—creeping on hands and knees over the rough ground. 
or bending over and pulling and almost never going 
to school. Or— 

Alice, who is twelve and lives in a dirty city tenement where 
the laws about children’s work don’t bother much. She 
embroiders before and after school—at a penny apiece for a 
simple design on the front of a gown worked in two or three 
colors. Sometimes she makes five dollars a week. 

Such as these are the reasons why so many women want 
from Congress—more than they want almost anything else— 
an amendment that can be used to give childhood back to 
these children—and their thousands of brothers and sisters. 
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Dr. Nansen’s Message 
TRUE apostle of peace, and a vivid personality, is the 





Norseman who is just finishing his visit to America— 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. By virtue of his prowess as a 
North Pole explorer, Nansen carries the glamour of adventures 
among icebergs into the unknown. But of late years Nansen’s 
concern and life work have been different altogether. As the 
League of Nations delegate to repatriate a million or more 
war prisoners; as its high commissioner for the relief first 
of Russian refugees. then of refugees from Asia Minor, and 
last as the man in charge of bringing about the economic re- 
construction of Greece, Dr. Nansen’s business for three years 
has been healing and rebuilding. And those who know him say 
that through it all he has kept sane and human, despite his 
keen sensitiveness to the horrors into which he has plunged. 
The message of a scientist who has known the world’s after- 
war woes up close, of a man whose heart and mind and will 
are all big, is worth hearing: Dr. Nansen believes wholeheart- 
edly in the League of Nations as the one hopeful center in the 
European situation; believes that America’s presence in the 
League would have saved much of the trouble and turmoil. Of 
the present situation in Europe he says: “There will be no 
solution of the problem of the Ruhr and reparations and no 
peace in Europe, until force is abandoned and an agreement 
reached with the consent of all the parties and which all the 
parties genuinely desire to carry out.” In a word, Dr. Nansen’s 
message is, “ Good will alone can heal the world.” 
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The Recreation Cure 


ERE is a heartening bit of news, cut by one of our con- 
tributing editors from Playground. The Police Justice 
of Passaic, New Jersey, wrote to the Recreation Com- 

missioners of that city, and said: 

“A study of juvenile delinquency in the city of Passaic 
reveals that there has not been a session of our Juvenile Court 
since November first of last year. A few boys have been be- 
fore the Police Court, but these have been old offenders or 
lads from neighboring cities. The winter program of your 
board started early in November at three different schools and 
Recreation Hall, and it is my firm belief that these social and 
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recreational activities are responsible for this decrease in 
juvenile delinquency and the discontinuance of the Juvenile 
Court.” 

May all Juvenile Courts fall into disuse by the same sound 


and wholesome means. 


Community Christmases 
YHE community Christmas tree seems to have struck deep 


strong roots since we first marveled, a few years ago, 

at its strange fruit of lights and a star. And the idea 
of community celebration not only about the tree but in other 
ways, has grown steadily, supplementing, or better still, taking 
the place of the smaller church, school or club celebrations. 
Surely, if there is any time for taking in the whole town, it is 
at Christmas, and it is only natural that an effort to create 
more “ peace on earth, good will toward men” at holiday 
time should make for finer community expression all through 
the year. 

Last year Community Service (315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York) launched a new idea for celebrations in several towns 
—a twentieth century adaptation of the medieval miracle and 
morality plays (the original theatre) which creaked about on 
carts from inn courtyard to courtyard. Holiday pageantry 
was presented on a traveling stage in several places. At two 
points in Boston a beautiful pageant was given atop the truck 
theatre of Boston Community Service—colorful pictures of 
the Nativity, interspersed with carols and hymns sung by the 
audience. In Dothan, Alabama, a pageant on floats was 
carried to different parts of the city—a softly lighted simple 
Nativity tableau. a Santa Claus scene—all ending in carol 
singing around a lighted holly tree. 

Many cities have recently revived the charming old cus- 
tom of the “ waits °—traveling bands of carolers, who stop 
and sing at every home where a lighted candle in the window 
signifies a wish to hear them: at hospitals, old folks’ homes, 
and the houses of shut-ins. -The community carolers in Den- 
ver last year carried lighted trees into the darkened wards of 
the hospitals, singing as they came. Christmas really ought to 
be town-wide, and such programs and pageantry heighten the 
sense of friendliness and sharing which is essential to make 
any town a real community. 


we 


T is getting close to Christmas now, and many people are 
I watching anxiously for the hoped-for amnesty to the 
remaining political prisoners. Now thirty-two—only a 
fifth of the original number—are still behind bars, but the 
length of time they have suffered makes their release the more 
urgent. The details of long suffering, especially of those who 
are ill, is a dark chapter to those who have taken the trouble to 
find out the facts. A thick pamphlet collection of editorial 
opinion in favor of amnesty—taken from a huge total—has 
been published recently—an impressive showing of the gen- 
eral will in this business. Any one who wishes to make his 
own will clear should ask the President not to overlook this 


Christmas gift. 


[ITIZEN readers, surely, need no exhortation to include 
C some of the world’s needy in their Christmas lists. This 

year the great new appeal is for the hungry children of 
Germany, two million of whom must be fed. “ Whoever 
may be at fault, it is not those who will go hungry,” says Mr. 
Hoover. On another page you will find a brief list for your 
convenience. All such appeals are confessions of human 
failure; but until we can build better, we must mend. 
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The Senator and the Citizen 
By Harriet Burton Laidlaw 


Vice-Chairman, Woman’s Pro-League Council 
EARS ago, Secretary Hay spoke in 
} sorrow and bitterness of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the 
Senate as “that morgue of all interna- 
tional hopes.” How he would have 
“ raged despairing ” if he could see the 
wretched thing now! Never has the 
obvious intention of the members of that 
Committee to play their own political 
and self-seeking games been as blatantly 
exhibited. 

The League of Women Voters na- 
tionally under the leadership of its 
Foreign Relations Committee has been 
doing one of the most outstanding pieces 
of work in the history of that purposeful 
organization. During a certain week in 
October deputations went to every 
senator in the United States. These depu- 
tations were very carefully selected, 
outstanding Republican women inter- 
viewing the Republican senators and 
similarly Democratic women waiting up- 
pon the Democratic senators. These 
interviews sometimes lasted an hour or 
two. In many cases they constituted a 
fine, sincere clearing-house of opinion on 
international affairs, especially upon our 
entrance in the World Court, but in 
many cases the amount of bunk and 
hokum that was uttered, the red herrings 
that were trailed across the paths of the 
women who spoke in these conferences, 
was unbelievable. It is to be regretted 
that in place of the hundreds of women 
who attended these conferences, thou- 
sands could not have been present, for 
every woman came away from such of 
these conferences as were at all disin- 
genuous with her thinking clearer and 
her purpose stiffened. 


Wishbones vs. Backbones 


Two things were urged by the League 
of Women Voters deputations and must 
be urged upon the senators by hundreds 
of other organizations and hundreds of 
thousands of individual citizens—our 
entrance into the World Court this win- 
ter, which involves their promise: one, 
to vote for this measure; two, to vote 
to discharge the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate from further con- 
sideration of the World Court proposal 
if it is not reported out in reasonable 
time, say in January or February. 

All over the United States men and 
women are holding meetings in which 
noble sentiments are being uttered about 
world peace, our entrance into the 
World Court, and the present-day re- 


sponsibility of the United States. Such 
meetings are characterized by an inten- 
sity of desire that the United States 
shall take its proper place in interna- 
tional organization for world safety, but 
nothing happens. It remains one of the 
quaint old expressions of futility, 
whereby it was suggested that people 
would get ahead faster if “they would 
depend upon their wishbones less and 
their backbones more.” ° 

What we must realize in the forth- 
coming campaign for the World Court 
is that no matter how noble the utter- 
ance of ideals, how large the meetings, 
it is all waste motion if it does not reach 
the political mark. Definitely the polit- 
ical mark is: letters and telegrams 
showered in upon the President of the 
United States, Calvin W. Coolidge— 
holding up his hands, encouraging him 
in his advocacy of the World Court, and 
helping him to see the demand for still 
wider international co-operation; upon 
the Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes, the Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. But that is not 
enough. No political stone must be left 
unturned. A political network of in- 
fluence, a political urge whose push will 
be irresistible, a flaming fire of public 
opinion which will smoke out the smug, 
self-seeking politicians from their fast- 
nesses—all these things are demanded 
by the tense exigencies of the situation. 

Let us remember that at one time there 
was no intention of calling the Arms 
Conference of 1921-22. The project 
after having been broached was given 
up. The powers in Washington became 
a little afraid of the “ entanglements.” 
Then came that nation-wide campaign 
for the Limitation of Armament—liter- 
ally millions of communications rained 
in upon the Washington offices. This 
sort of thing is evidently the white 
man’s and the white woman’s burden in 
actualizing democracy—until another 
decade or two has trained up represent- 
atives who will represent, without being 
beaten and driven into doing so. 

What other political action must we 
take then if we are worthy of that fran- 
chise which has been wrought out 
through the ages by the martyrs of liber- 
ty; if we are worthy the guardianship 
of the youth of this present generation; 
if we shall not richly deserve the ter- 
rible reproach that may well be heaped 
upon our heads by a future generation 
who will realize that this was the time 
and this the opportunity to safeguard the 
future peace of the world? 

In addition to writing to the three 





executive heads of our Administration 
mentioned above, in addition to keeping 
unremittingly after each United States 
senator, state by state, we must make 
every congressman feel his responsibil. 
ity to bring influence to bear upon the 
senators from his state. Every one 
knows that the “delegation” in Con. 
egress is the representatives and the two 
senators, that there is a great deal of 
running back and forth between the two 
houses. The running back and forth is 
frequently on very local, log-rolling, 
pork-packing issues. Let us see to it 
that some of the “ running” is done on 
the subject of the World Court. Sena- 
tors are elected by the whole state. If 
every time a congressman comes home, 
if every time two or three are “ gathered 
together ” in his district, he hears from 
them on the World Court; if every min- 
ister in his district preaches a sermon 
or has a meeting in his church and 
sends a resolution and a shower of per- 
sonal letters from such a gathering, he 
is going to “ run over ” and see the sena- 
tor and he is going to rub his perplexed 
head and remark: “ Say, Senator, those 
people back home are just after me all 
the time. There’s nothing that I hear 
more about than this World Court, and 
they all say that I must try to do some- 
thing to get you acting on the subject.” 
There are 435 members of the House of 
Representatives. If 300 of them were 
moved to camp on the trail of their sen- 
ators on the World Court question, 
something would happen. 


Begin at Home 


Furthermore, there is a special piece 
of work for this year. That is, to begin 
to interview delegates to the national 
convention as soon as may be, pledging 
them to as wide an international plank 
as possible in the party platform. It 
needs a good wide plank to take us 
over the international chasms today. 

But this is not enough. By a com- 
paratively small individual local ef- 
fort, a tremendous political pressure 
can be brought to bear further “ back 
home” than that. Every member of 
every state Republican and Democratic 
committee must be visited. A network 
of influence from party leaders, cam- 
paign contributors and prominent vot- 
ers must be established. Moreover, to 
make the work thorough—and again re- 
member this is not going to be burden- 
some—all county committeemen of the 
leading parties must be bombarded. 
The other day in a speech I made this 
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remark, and a wise old politician with a 
twinkle in his eye said: “* Now you are 
talking!” The county organization is 
the bulwark of the political party. 

Think of the issues at stake. Isn’t a 
definite concerted effort like this worth 
while? If you belong to an organiza- 
tion of only fifty women, district those 
women by congressional districts. If 
they all live in one congressional district, 
let them talk as citizens of that congres- 
sional district. Let no gesture be lost. 
Talk the language of the politician and 
the oflice-holder. There is no time to-day 
for lost motion. Everything that we do 
must count. Be determined, be implac- 
able; do not be afraid to be called dog- 
matic. Remember that this question, 
for instance, of the World Court is prac- 
tically not a controversial question, 
either in its historic bearings in these 
United States, or in its present portent. 
Do not be frightened at those who speak 
to you in pious reproach against your 
“impugning motives ”°—that invidious 
phrase has backed down so many people 
who are pursuing a path in “ righteous 
sincerity.” 

Mrs. Winter, the national president of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, re- 
cently wrote a wonderful letter to the 
club presidents of the United States, in 
which she spoke of the question of 
World Peace as “ the subject nearest to 
women’s hearts.”—It is near to our 
hearts but let us strive to see that it gets 
nearer to our heads! Subtle, clever, 
treacherous leadership wantonly blind 
to national honor or to world safety is 
again raising its head in this land. 

There is no doubt that women earnest- 
ly and often prayerfully desire world 
peace, but it is also certain that they 
do not feel the personal responsibility 
for it that they should, and that they 
are often futile. It is simply because 
we have not a lively, day-by-day work- 
ing sense of what democracy means, of 
what a republican form of government, 
a representative government like ours, 
does and can mean. It is a thing to 
inspire every simplest man and woman 
in the United States—this realization 
of political power. 

All the real political power there is 
in spite of the highly evolved rings and 
political organizations and “influences” 
at state capitals and in Washington, is 
us. The plain, unadorned fact is that 
there is. just one medicine for all the 
ills of democracy, and that is the “vote 
back home.” There is just one bitter 
dose that will cure the moral iniquity 
of those senators who have played pol- 
ities with the solemn urge of interna- 
tional responsibility for the United 
States; and that is the medicine of re- 
tirement—defeat at the polls. 

There has been nothing in our history 
80 criminally irresponsible as this de- 
termination to make a party football of 
Pressing international matters. It is 
humanity’s life and death. The co- 





operation of the United States is the 
keystone of world peace and welfare. 

Use every bit of political influence 
you have. Write to your congressman 
to get pressure to bear on your senator. 
Talk to the county and state committee- 
men of your political party. Form 
around yourself a network of influence 
to bring pressure to bear where pressure 
counts—that is through political chan- 
nels, If enough voting citizens of these 
United States will exercise this passing, 
casual influence which resides in them 
as voters, our servants in Washington 
will know that they have either got to 
do an honest job on this question or 
we will hire someone else to do it. If 
we are in earnest, we will have what 
we want. Is there anything that we 
want that counts compared with our 
need of sound international co-opera- 
tion? 


* One for All” 
By Helen Fraser 


English feminist, who put up a good fight 
at the recent election 


‘T= United States is today the 


most prosperous and one of the 

most powerful countries in the 
world. Its women are voters, as are 
the women now of twenty-four other 
countries, and their power can be used 
to great ends in a distressed and dis- 
tracted world. The desire of every 
thoughtful woman is a world at peace, 
a world at work, a world discovering 
more and more of the wonder and maj- 
esty of its destiny, a world in which 
the material power we control will be 
used for the good of all, a world of 
happy homes and free peoples. 

Are there any truths by which 
women can hold—any courses of 
action, political and social, they can 
follow that will help to give us these? 
There is one great fundamental truth 
worth clinging to all the time, no mat- 
ter how dark the way and how far off 
the facts of life it often seems—the 
truth that unity is one great secret of 
the universe. We are, to use the 
word of that wise mystic, the Lady 
Julian of Norwich, “oned” to God 
and to each other, and we know that 
the highest wisdom is to love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self. 

Therefore, women who are good 
nationalists will realize, as Edith Ca- 
vell said, that “Patriotism is not 
enough.” They will be good inter- 
nationalists also. They will, also, if 
they possess that proportion and wis- 
dom that gives humor. the salt of life, 
be wise enough to know that “the 
other fellows” among the nations can- 
not be expected to see truth only in our 
way. 

Truth has many facets, and the na- 
tions work toward unity in diversity, 
not to dead uniformity. 

So we will exercise a wise tolerance, 
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born of understanding and charity. 

We know, too, that only by the sub- 
stitution of reason (and I would add 
love) for force can we climb higher. 
The supreme challenge here to our 
civilizations is whether we are going 
to be wise enough to have reason 
manifested in law, expressed, unified 
and accepted internationally. Can we 
finish what Rome, mother of law, be- 
gan? Some of us believe we must if 
we are to go on without breaking up 
civilization again. Then, clearly, as one 
of the practical steps to our ideal, the 
women of the world should put their 
power behind the International Court of 
Justice, the most profoundly important 
and hopeful of all international struc- 
tures of today. 

Our wisest policy is to seek all the 
time for what women and the nations 
can do together in the world. Discover- 
ing points of agreement in individual, 
national and international life is a 
happier and a better thing than looking 
for causes of dislike and antagonism, 
and constructive things we can do to- 
gether are not far to seek. There is 
suffering and distress to be alleviated. 
America has already done much in this. 
There are diseases to be eliminated, 
slavery to be wiped out finally, dan- 
gerous drugs to be gotten rid of, 
civilized standards in industry to be es- 
tablished and maintained. The whole 
field of human life needs our united 
wisdom and effort. 

The United States goes inevitably on 
to its great destiny among the nations. 
Its power is already great, its possibili- 
ties of doing good as great. Its women 
can be trusted to take their share of its 
great duties and responsibilities. 


The 


The Monroe Doctrine: 
Other Side 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 
“Who Needs No Introduction” 


HE hundredth anniversary of the 
T promulgation of the Monroe 

Doctrine has called out various 
expressions in its praise. Every one 
has had a chance to read them. There 
is another side to the matter, and our 
women have a right to hear it. 

As proclaimed a hundred years ago, 
the Monroe Doctrine set forth that the 
United States would regard it as an un- 
friendly act for any European power 
to try to extend its system of govern- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, or to 
seek to “oppress or control” the new 
and weak Latin-American republics. 
Those republics hailed it with joy, and 
it was a strong factor in promoting 
good feeling between them and the 
United States. 

In more recent years the interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine has changed. The 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Joint Congressional Committee 

HE Women’s Joint Congressional Committee held its an- 

nual meeting and election on November 19 in the nation- 
al clubhouse of the American Association of University 
Women. The officers, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman, Mrs. 
Ellis Yost, treasurer, and Mrs. Arthur Watkins, secretary, 
were unanimously re-elected. After the meeting the committee 
entertained at dinner a company of women who illustrate the 
great advance women have made in public affairs and how 
clearly the interests of women transcend politics. 

The diners fell naturally into three groups: First, women 
who hold high official position under the Government: Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardener, Civil Service Commissioner; Mrs. Mabel 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General; Miss Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau; Miss Mary Anderson, 
head of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor; Miss Anita Phipps, director of welfare work 
of the War Department; Miss Lucy Minnegerode, director of 
nurses in the Public Health Service; Dr. Louise Stanley, 
director of the Bureau of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is interesting to recall that these 
women have been appointed by more than one President and 
are of more than one political faith, The several tributes 
they paid to the services of organized women as aids to the 
welfare work of the Government in general and to bureaus 
in particular was a further evidence of the value of the 
woman point of view in public affairs and a testimony to 
the practical worth of the joint committee’s program. 

Women of high rank in the major political parties made 
up the second group. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice-chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Republican National 
Committee represented one party, and Mrs. Marion Bannister, 
who spoke for Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice-chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, represented the other. 
The third group of women was made up of the representatives 
(and their alternates) of the seventeen national organizations 
of women included in the committee. 

The chairmen of the three standing committees, the Lookout 
Committee, the Admissions Committee, and the Publicity 
Committee made their reports, after which reports on various 
bills were made by the chairmen of subcommittees having 
them in charge. The reports showed the position of each 
measure at the end of the last Congress, and made recom- 
mendations for procedure in the present Congress. The 
principal work of the subcommittees of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee this winter will concern: the amendment 


to the Constitution giving Congress power to regulate and 
prohibit child labor; the entrance of the United States into 
the World Court; an amendment to the Home Economics 
Law to promote vocational education; the carrying out of the 
Reclassification Law affecting the Civil Service; further com- 
pulsory education in the District of Columbia; a measure 
for physical education; a social hygiene measure; a measure 
for the custodial care of Federal women prisoners; a uniform 
marriage and divorce law, and appropriations for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, and the carrying out of 
the Maternity and Infancy Act. A subcommittee of repre. 
sentatives of eleven organizations was formed to oppose the 
so-called “blanket” amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
It is the opinion of the subcommittee that the amendment 
would be a step backward since it might operate to nullify 
the special protection given to women by such measures as the 
eight-hour law, provision for special accommodations for the 
women workers, age of consent laws, widows’ pensions. etc. 
Some authorities believe that even the Sheppard-Towner Act 
for the welfare of mothers and infants would be nullified by 
such an amendment. 

A new standing committee was created to study, through 
state organizations, the fashion in which measures worked for 
by the Congressional Committee are enforced in the states. 
Just as the Lookout Committee watches for measures before 
they become laws, the new standing committee will observe 
the results of measures enacted into laws. The next meeting 
of the Joint Congressional Committee will be held December 
17.—ANN WEBSTER. 


Policies and Raw Materials 

Mrs. William G. Hibbard, director of the fourth region, has 
secured for the Woman Vorer the following summary by Hazel 
M. Cornell, of the round table, conducted last summer at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics by the Hon. William S. Culbert- 
son, vice-chairman of the United States Tariff Commission. 

i political world today thinks in terms of the nation. 

The statesman’s policy is directed wholly toward obtain- 
ing national security for his people. This security is based 
upon economic factors. Whenever the factors which obtain 
security for one nation come into serious conflict with similar 
factors of another nation, difficulties arise for which war has 
appeared to be the only solution. Frequently wars have 
seemed to be the result of personal and political conditions 
but if traced to their sources, they will be found to have 
been the “natural consequences of forces arising out of the 
processes of production, trading, and financing.” 

To think, then, of outlawing war by mere agreement that 
war shall not be is a naive conception. War cannot cease 
until the cause of national conflicts is removed. Since na- 
tional conflicts are the results of national struggles for con- 
trol of markets and raw materials and of new opportunities 
for the investment of capital, the preservation of world peace 
depends upon a complete understanding of the economic 
basis of society, and through this understanding, upon the 
building of some structure which can adjust economic dis- 
putes before they reach the acute stage of political estrange- 
ment. 

The first factor to be considered in discussing the economic 
basis of society is economic imperialism, or capitalistc ex- 
pansion. The outstanding feature of the modern business 


nation is imperialism. To further this, nations have erected 
discriminatory tariff barriers, sought foreign markets for 
their excess production, created spheres of influence, and 


They have tended, 


obtained concessions in distant lands. 
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either through actual investments of government capital or 
through protection of private enterprise, to make themselves 
economically independent of every other nation. They have 
felt their existence as a nation to depend upon this independ- 
ence. To such a degree is this true that the philosophy of 
the national mind has formulated this dictum: the power of 
the state depends upon its control of sources of raw material 
and of markets, upon its colonial possessions, and upon the 
investment of capital in economically backward countries. 
To protect their economic empire, thus created, nations have 
built up vast armaments which have completely overbalanced 
their national development along other lines. They have 
defended and justified war on the ground that it is the only 
means by which they can keep intact the economic empire 
upon which their security rests. 

The second factor to be considered is the actual geographic 
distribution of necessary raw materials. The following digest 
of ten of the fundamental products of world commerce has 
been prepared by Mr. Culbertson himself. The percentage 
is based on the part of the world supply thought to exist with- 
in the boundaries of each of the countries. Where the world 
supply could not be used as the unit of comparison, world 
production for 1914 or 1923 is substituted. 

Iron Ore and Coal 

Iron ore is widely distributed. The steel industry, however, 
which rests on iron and coal, is controlled in three areas: the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Franco-German areas 
along the Rhine* The production of iron ore in metric tons 
in 1920 was reported as follows: United States, 68,690,000; 
France, 13,922,000; United Kingdom, 12,911,000; Russia, 
(in 1913) 9,514,000; Germany, 6.373,000; Spain, 4,768,000; 
China. 1,490,000; Italy, 390.000. The production of coal 
in metric tons in 1920 was: United States, 515,886,000; Ger- 
many. 252,391,000; United Kingdom, 233,216,000; Japan, 
30.820.000; France, 25,300,000; China, 19,485,000; Russia. 
6.162.000; Spain, 5.973.000; Italy, 1,724,000. 

Petroleum 

The United States at the present time produces approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of the world’s supply of petroleum. 
Production of different countries in 1920 (barrels of forty- 
two gallons) was :United States, 442,929,000; India, 8,375,,- 
000; Japan (including Formosa), 3,226,000; Russia (average 
for 1909-13 under old boundaries), 25,430,000; France, 
356.000; Germany, 246,000; Canada. 196,000; Italy, 35,000; 
England, 3.000. 

The political and economic significance of petroleum, how- 
ever. rests not in the present annual production, but in the 
control of petroleum resources. The contest among nations is 
for future production. Great significance therefore attaches to 
control of oil deposits in the Near and Middle East, the 
Dutch East Indies, Latin America, and elsewhere. 

Potash 

Before 1914, Germany was monopolistic in production of 
potash. War conditions stimulated production in the United 
States, but these sources of supply have so diminished as to 
have little effect on the world market. As a result of the 
Versailles Treaty, Alsace potash beds were transferred to 
French ownership and their product is becoming an impor- 
tant factor. (The bulk of potash produced in the United 
States in 1920 came from lake brines and molasses waste.) 
In 1922, Germany produced about 1,650,000 short tons of 
actual potash, Alsace 225,000 tons. and the United States only 
11.714 tons. 

Rubber 

Before 1900, the world’s rubber supply came chiefly from 
wild areas of the Congo and the Amazon. Since that time, 
the production from cultivated plantations has increased till 
this source now furnishes virtually the whole supply. In 
1920. Brazil produced 30,790 tons of rubber and the East 
India plantations, 304.800 tons. 

Wheat 

The world production of wheat ranges from three and a 

half to four billion bushels. The United States is the greatest 
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producer, producing, with Canada and Russia, most of the 
world’s hard wheat. The average production of Russia for 
the years 1909-13 was 522,794,000 bushels. The 1922 crop 
for the principal wheat countries (in bushels) was: United 
States, 810,123,000; Russia, 522,794,000; Canada, 388,- 
773.000; British India, 308,187,000; France, 235,380,000; 
Italy, 163,629,000; Australia, 132,282,000; Spain, 125,908,- 
000; Germany, 69,655,000; United Kingdom, 60,800,000; 
Japan, 26,495,000; New Zealand, 10,565,000; Union of South 
Africa, 8,689,000. 
Nitrates 

The only natural deposit of nitrate of soda of commercial 
importance is in Chile where outputs since 1910 have ap- 
proximated 3,000,000 tons annually. Prior to the war, more 
than eighty per cent went to Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States for the manufacture of munitions. During the 
war there was a considerable increase in the proportion of 
nitrogen produced by fixation processes. The world’s output 
of pure nitrogen in 1917 (in tons) was: Chile, 383,000; Ger- 
many, 413,000; England. 112,000; United States, 76.000; 
France, 53,000; Italy, 40,000. 
Cotton 

The United States is the largest producer of short and long- 
staple cotton. In 1920, the United States produced sixty- 
eight per cent of the world crop. In the same year, the 
United States produced 1.317.000 bales of long-staple cotton 
as compared with about 1,000,000 bales produced by Egypt. 
the next largest cotton producer. In extra long-staple cotton, 
Egypt exceeds the United States in production. Cotton pro- 
duction in bales of 478 pounds in 1921: United States, 7,954.- 
000; India, 3,360,000; China, 1,175,000; Egypt, 837,000; 
Brazil, 612,000; Peru. 157.000; Mexico, 126,000; Russia, 
95,000. 
Copper 

The United States produces more than half the world’s 
copper and in addition has large interests in Canadian, Mex- 
ican and South American mines. In 1918, Chile ranked 
third in production and has vast resources. Japan has never 
produced much more copper than would supply domestic 
needs, and has limited deposits. Principal producing coun- 
tries and their outputs in 1918 (tons): United States, 853,- 
000; Japan, 94,000; Chile. 84.000; Mexico, 74,000; Canada, 
52,000; Peru, 44,000. 
Vanganese 

Manganese alloys are used in the manufacture of steel by 
the open-hearth and Bessemer processes, producing 
ninety-nine per cent of United States steel. The largest known 
manganese deposit is in Southeastern Russia in the Caucasus. 
Deposits occur in India, Brazil, Chile, Spain, and Austria- 
Hungary. Relatively small deposits have been exploited in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Japan, and Cuba. 
Production of chief producing countries in 1918: Russia 
(1913), 1,310,000 (tons): India, 526,000; Brazil, 351,000; 
United States, 311,000; Chile, 3.000; Spain, 78.000. 

(To be concluded) 


Work for Peace 

| amc the week which ended with Armistice Day, a 

window exhibit of the Ramsey County (Minnesota) 
League was enjoyed by all St. Paul. The local League Com- 
mittee on International Co-operation, with Mrs. A. J. Mc- 
Guire as chairman, secured the use of a book-shop window in 
the most crowded shopping district. Half the space was 
given up to a stage setting of the World Court with the eleven 
judges represented by eleven dolls in white wigs and black 
gowns. A doll dressed in national costume represented each 
of the countries in the court and opposite the group they 
made, were five dolls representing the nations, including 
the United States, which have not come into the World Court. 
The other half of the window showed a war scene with toy 
soldiers and toy cannon on a miniature battle field. Justice, 
tall and stately, stood at the back of the scene with a globe 
encircled by the slogan, “Law not War.” Inside the store. 
League women took signatures to the World Court petition. 
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Elsewhere in St. Paul store windows were dressed in honor 
of World Court Week and merchants gave up space to peti- 
tion booths and signature collectors. The League gave pre- 
cinct teas to discuss international friendliness. A prize of 
ten dollars was offered at each of the city’s four high schools 
for the best essay on the World Court, and the College of 
Agriculture on request prepared a “no decision” debate on 
the same subject. More than 23,000 peace sticker stamps 

were sold. 

The Webster Grove (Missouri) League with the help of 
the Kirkwood League and other organizations of women, and 
the churches, held a community peace celebration of Armis- 
tice Day in the Ozark Theater, with a peace pageant by the 
students of Loretto College. The peace work of the Missouri 
League was not ended when stamps had been sold and ser- 
mons sent out, nor even when two luncheons had been given 
for the discussion of international relations. The League is 
giving a series of lectures which began on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 27, and continues on every following Tuesday till March 
4, when Dr. Roland Usher is to discuss imperialism and war. 
Other speakers in the course are Dean Scarlett, of Christ 
Church Cathedral. St. Louis, Percival Chubb, of the Ethical 
Culture Society, the Hon. Charles Nagel, Professor Manley 
Hudson, of the Harvard School of Law, Mr. Frederick a. 
Libby, of the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
Miss Ruth Morgan, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and Mr. John 
Raeburn Green. 

In Richmond (Virginia) the League co-operated with the 
Federation of Churches and the Y. W. C. A. in a special 
service at St. Paul’s on Armistice Day, with a half-hour 
service on four days of the week which followed, to give fur- 
ther emphasis to the need of international understanding. 
The Virginia League was first to send a delegation, with rep- 
resentatives of other organizations, to Washington to present 
a plea for the World Court to its senators. 

In Wisconsin, League Armistice Day plans were carried 
out in many different places. In Neenah there was a union 
church service and Mrs. E. E. Lampert, on the part of the 
League, urged the signing of a World Court petition which 
was placed in a convenient place near the exit door of the 
church. In Janesville the League asked each clergyman to 
have the three-minute ““Woman’s Plea” read. In Columbus, 
where there is no League, Mrs. J. Russell Wheeler saw to it 
that the plea was given to each pastor. The Wheeler children 
sold eleven dollars’ worth of peace stamps. 

In Sheboygan, Eau Claire, Prairie du Chien, Superior, 
Hartland, Menomonee Falls, and in the larger cities there 
was a spirited selling of stamps, a special Armistice Day 
service, and work for the World Court. In Oshkosh the 
League exercises at the First Congregational Church brought 
out a congregation of 350 and 700 signatures to the World 
Court petition were secured in the town. A mass meeting of 
400 women added its strength to the appeal. 

Appleton, Minnesota, is a small town but it gets tremen- 
dous things done. On Armistice Day there was a free dinner 
in the armory, served to fifteen hundred persons from the 
town and the country round, and it is safe to say few of them 
went abroad that day without seeing the window exhibits 
arranged by Mrs. Bertha Dahl Laws, who is chairman of the 
state League’s Committee on Living Costs. Mrs. Laws used 
two windows of her husband’s drug store. One of them was 
dressed in miniature reproduction of a cemetery of Flanders. 
There were forty-eight graves, each with its tiny white cross 
and its cover of real-looking green sod made of sweeping 
compound. Small red tissue paper poppies bloomed among 
the graves. In one corner of the window was a large cross 
of white draped with an American flag and on the deep red 
of the curtain which served as background to the scene were 
the words, “Lest we forget.” In the other window, a large 
American flag was the background for a forty-foot disk which 
Mrs. Laws had covered with muslin on which she drew in 
colors the peace sticker stamp. The completed disk was 


mounted on wood and set in the middle of the window with a 
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large red candle at each side and flags of all nations jp 
standards at the base. The effect, everybody who saw it says, 
was beautiful in the extreme and as impressive as beautify], 

It is not possible to detail the work of every League, but 
a prearranged program which bids fair to become the Ar. 
mistice Day standard was followed in many states. 


California’s New Booklet 
T HE relation of women to the financing of national and 
state programs is in about the stage of the wife who 

takes any money from her husband with a thankful heart and 
no knowledge of whether the gift is all she deserves or not, 
Women plead for legislation requiring adequate financing jn 
order to be successful, and then must plead further for the 
funds. In the program of the Committee on Education of 
the League of Women Voters is elementary practice in finance 
through the study of school budgets, in themselves a very 
small part of the total budget of many states, but also in 
themselves complex enough to illustrate most of the problems 
and difficulties of budgets in general. The League is trying 
in every way possible to state the complexities in terms un- 
derstood by the average woman, and to make studies of schoo] 
budgets comprehensible to the average woman, by giving her 
a simple plan to carry out. The League hopes to lead groups 
of women throughout the country to understand school finan- 
ces so well that they will know what to do when school 
budgets are threatened by legislatures. ° 

A notable example of the preparation of material of this 
sort by women comes from the California State League in a 
booklet of forty-three pages selling for twenty-five cents, en- 
titled “A Study of California’s Method of School Financing,” 
The material is divided into eight lessons planned for eight 
monthly round tables. Each of these eight lessons consists 
first, of general principles, and second, of suggestions for 
study and investigation, divided into six or seven questions, 
each question to be assigned to a different member of the 
round table for study during the intervening period. At 
the end of the booklet is a short bibliography fundamental to 
an understanding of school finance in California, as well as 
the comparative place of California in the United States in 
this field. The more pressing school problems which in- 
directly would make it possible for the group to rate the 
school system of their own community, are put. 

The understanding of the sources of school support, taxa- 
tion and the disbursements of the three types of school funds, 
seems difficult to most women. This is simply outlined in the 
first thirty pages. The importance of equal educational op- 
portunity for all children and how it may fail to be provided 
in districts within the state, despite an excellent plan of 
raising state funds, is also shown. State aid, county aid, the 
source of county school funds and their distribution, and the 
part that state and county aid to local districts plays in the 
high rating of California’s educational position is made clear. 

In Lesson 5 the district funds and sources and disburse- 
ments give the background for the efficiency of the individual 
school. The remaining three lessons discuss the development 
of excellence within the school system as a result of proper 
financing, and the relative drain upon the budget which these 
various excellencies justly make. How to judge the relative 
importance of various expenditures is an important thing to 
know. 

A sufficient number of trained teachers is basic to a suc: 
cessful educational system. Retrenchment at the hands of 
the Governor this year was made in the teacher-training budg- 
et. One dynamic lesson is given to this matter. 

Lesson 7 explains the cost per pupil and the so-called 
increasing school expenditures as compared with the in- 
creased public wealth. 


1909—1.39% of national income was spent for education. 
1910—1.35% of national income was spent for education. 
1911—1.43% of national income was spent for education. 
1912—1.46% of national income was spent for education. 
1919—1.35% of national income was spent for education. 
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The basic and most justifiable school expenditures are for, 
first, teachers’ salaries and training, since the success of the 
school is derived from the qualities of the teacher; second, 
cost of school buildings, to make them sanitary for the sake 
of health and attractive for the sake of standards; third, in- 
creased social efficiency of the school to meet the necessities 
of life in this century. 

Not only how our schools are financed but whether they 
are adequately financed is the significant point of this booklet. 
MartiaN KinNEY Brookincs, Chairman Committee on Edu- 


cation. 


Leagues and League Work 
ie MAKE perfectly sure that no official remains in igno- 
rance, the Atlanta League through its executive board 
has sent to the mayor of Atlanta, the clerk of the city council, 
the chairman of the city Democratic committee, and to the 
county ordinary, a copy of a League resolution calling atten- 
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tion to the fact that the Georgia assembly of 1922 passed the 
Australian ballot bill and that necessary subsequent recom- 
mendations by the grand jury have been made. No election 
which does not comply with the terms of the new ballot law 
can be legal in Fulton County and since little has been said of 
the change, the League thought it possible, as the resolution 
states, that “ this matter may not have come to the attention 
of proper officials.” They are all aware of it now. 


OMEN of Montana are not at all disturbed because they 

have a territory as large as all New England to work in 
and fewer folk to work with by nearly 200,000 than there are 
in the city of Boston alone. Still less are they dismayed be- 
cause working means doing innumerable things all by one’s 
self. Mrs. E. K. Bowman, for example, who as Women V oter 
readers know, is campaigning for international co-operation 
to prevent war. through all the churches in the state, through 
the women’s clubs, the W. C. T. U., the labor unions, and 
other organizations, does single-handed all the work of mime- 
ographing, addressing, stamping, to say nothing of getting up 
the letters and programs and sending out pamphlets and 
other materials. She does it all, too, with an eye to economiz- 
ing every sheet of paper and every postage stamp. She has 
the fire of a crusader in her blood and manages somehow to 
look after a house, a husband, and five children, without 
neglecting anybody. Mrs. J. W. Scott had charge of the 
Education Week work and is getting out a report, with sug- 
gestions from the state superintendent of public schools, on 
the rural school situation—taxes, educational effort, facilities, 
etc. Mrs. Scott has three children and a husband to look 
after, and no outside help whatever in her League work. But 
that, so the woman who tells the news says, is the way they go 
at things in Montana—it’s something in the climate. 





HE Nashville (Tennessee) League did better than give a 

first voters’ party. It called a pre-election meeting last 
month with Miss Isadore Smith. who is one of the year’s new 
voters, in the chair, presiding because the League thought a 
new voter ought to be asked to preside. She introduced the 
men speakers who talked on the duties of the various offices 
for which candidates were contesting, and the women speakers 
who were Mrs. Claude Sullivan, describing the League child 
welfare program, and Mrs. John M. Kenny, state president, 
Whose subject was the World Court. There was a “ get 
acquainted ” session for voters and candidates after the speak- 
ing and candidates who had been too shy to explain them- 
selves clearly earlier were informally given another chance. 


HE report from the St. Louis League is that when the 
four-weeks “ Harvest Drive ” ended last month, the team 
captains brought in enough “ sheaves ” to double the League 
membership, which was the object of the drive. The prize- 
winning membership team was headed by Miss Faye Johnson 
and the credit of securing unaided the greatest number of new 
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members goes to Mrs. H. A. Helle whose score was 204, The 
drive was going so extremely well when the appointed date 
for the end of it came that the League decided to keep on at 
it for another week and to bring it to a final close when Miss 
Katharine Ludington, national treasurer, came to town. 


THE convention of the Louisiana League ended with a 

banquet at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, Novem- 
ber 20, which was in effect a dinner of candidates. Mrs. D. E. 
Brown, state League chairman, who presided at the conven- 
tion, is a candidate for the state legislature, and Miss Tinette 
Lichtenstein, an active League worker, is a candidate also. 
The men guests included Colonel Bartholomew Crayfish, who 
is a candidate for governor, and other aspirants for the same 
office, and each one came prepared to answer all the ques- 
tions League women wished to ask. 


66} HE Reluctant Voter” is the title of an exceptionally 

interesting article by Martha Boswell in the November 
issue of the North Carolina League’s Monthly News. In addi- 
tion to being entertaining reading the brief paper has so much 
good advice, much of it obviously the fruit of experience, that 
campaigners in the get-out-the-vote crusade will find it a 
valuable addition to their textbooks. To the same issue, Dr. 
A. T. Mason, of Trinity College, contributes a paper on pro- 
portional representation with descriptions of the Hare plan 
and the so-called “ list ” system. 


RS. FREDERICK MOSHER, vice-president of the Balti- 

more League, was an interesting and interested neighbor 
who dropped in at the convention of the Delaware League at 
Wilmington last month. Miss Florence Harrison, regional 
secretary, made her first appearance and speech at a Dela- 
ware convention, and Miss Ruth Morgan gave two addresses. 
Mrs. A. D. Warner, of Wilmington, was re-elected president. 
The Delaware League sponsored a school of citizenship which 
was held at the Women’s College, University of Delaware, 
November 21-23, with Dean Winifred J. Robinson in charge. 


HE Minnesota League Committee on International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, which Mrs. Boyd Nixon. of 
St. Paul, heads, has organized a number of new round table 
eroups, and in Moorhead, and Northfield, as well as in St. 
Paul, a question as to the history of our recent relations with 
Mexico, Central, and South America is included in the list 
which deals with the outlawry of war, the World Court, and 
international co-operation in general. 


HE League of Women Voters of the Territory of Hawaii 

which was formed and affiliated with the National League 
a year ago, has taken active part in a Hawaiian election. 
Questionnaires were sent to fifty-five candidates before the 
primaries and all but three or four of them came to League 
open meetings and courteously replied to questions asked. 
Mrs. Gertrude D. Bunker is president of the Hawaii League 
and Mary E. White is secretary. 


HE Norfolk (Virginia) League celebrated World Court 

Week by a special meeting at the Y. W. C. A. rooms 
on November 13, with Mrs. R. C. Whitehead, third 
vice-president, in the chair, and representatives from the 
neighboring Leagues, of Portsmouth. Cradock, South Norfolk, 
Virginia Beach, and counties near-by sitting with the local 
League women. 


HE Boston League, in co-operation with Boston University, 

is giving another course of twenty lessons on laws every 
woman should know. The first lecture was given at the Col- 
lege of Secretarial Science, Wednesday morning, October 31, 
and the last lecture is scheduled for March 28. Torts, domes- 
tic relations, bankruptcy, landlord and tenant, common 
carriers, and evidence are some of the major topics in the 


course. 
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News From Abroad 


CCORDING to the Medical W oman’s 

Journal. the Minister of Labor of 
Spain has drafted a bill to establish a 
provisional system of maternity bene- 
fits until a permanent compulsory ma- 
ternity insurance society. subsidized by 
the state, can be organized. Spanish 
legislation now grants a rest before and 
after childbirth to all working women, 
including some employed in agricul- 
ture, but does not provide for any ma- 
ternity benefit. 


UGOSLAVIA’S women are organized 

and working for the good of their 
country. An incident which happened 
not so long ago points the direction. 
After the war the need of giving pro- 
tection to the * socially weak ” was felt 
in Jugoslavia and a Ministry of Social 
Politics was founded. In an attempt at 
economy the Government is now go- 
ing to abolish certain of the ministries, 
and among them falls that of Social 
Politics. But the Jugoslav National 
Federation of Women object. They 
have held a plenary session and drawn 
up the following resolution in protest: 

“The National Women’s Federation, 
representing one hundred and ten women’s 
societies, which, from the beginning of their 
work, have looked after the protection of 
children and of all the socially weak, 
demand from the Government and Parlia- 
ment that the Ministry of Social Politics 
be not abolished. The most elementary 
justice demands that the many children 
whose parents were either killed or disabled 
in the war, the disabled themselves, and 
finally, all other socially weak, from what- 
ever reason, must have one state institution 
which shall be responsible for the care of 
them. 

“At the same time, the National 
Women’s Federation demands that the min- 
istry be thoroughly reorganized, freed from 
party influence, and the whole direction of 
the ministry given into the hands of 
women.” 


FIRE company made up entirely of 

women is said to be Japan’s latest 
boast. Aosuna is their field of action. 
and all the women are from twenty to 
thirty. 


| the November 17 CitTIzEN we an- 
nounced the apopintment by the 
Minister of Labor in England of a com- 
mittee to investigate domestic service 
conditions there. The report now ap- 
pears in Time and Tide. The causes for 
the shortage are classified under five 
headings: (1) Necessity of. and lack 
of, facilities for training. (2) Ques- 
tion of status. (3) Psychological as- 
pects. (4) Hours and conditions of 
employment. (5) Defects of the pres- 


ent system of distribution. The com- 
mittee’s suggested remedy is to train 
girls while they are young, for they 
contend that to train adults already en- 
gaged in some other occupation can 
never be expected to produce substan- 
tial or satisfactory results. They make 
three recommendations: (1) Instruc- 
tion in domestic science in all elemen- 
tary schools for every girl between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen. (2) In- 
struction in domestic science carried to 
a further point for all girls in central 
and secondary schools. (3) The pro- 
vision of advanced scholarship or funds 
for girls desirous of completing a spe- 
cialized training. 


New Tasks for New Women 
ADAME JULES JEZEQUEL. who 


is now visiting America, has a 
long list of accomplishments behind her. 
She was educated at the Lycée Fenelon 
and the Sorbonne, then spent a year in 
England and Germany. In 1913 she was 
a member of the French Council of the 
World Alliance. and attended their 
meetings in 1914, 1920 and 1922. She 
founded the first canteen opened in 
Paris in December. 1914: was founder 
of the Union of Frenchwomen against 
Alcohol; a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the League for the Rights of 
Women and very active in the Union for 
Women’s Suffrage, serving as vice-presi- 
dent of the Paris group. Her mission in 
America is to ask its women to help the 
French women in working for the peace 
of the world through a universal. demo- 
cratic and strong League of Nations. 
**Men alone will not succeed in killing 
war; they want all the women of the 
whole world in to the rescue.” 


RS. Henry B. Needles. of Granite 

City, Illinois, has announced her 
candidacy for the State Legislature on 
the Republican ticket. The primaries 
in Illinois will take place next April. 
Mrs. Needles has always been active in 
politics and is now president of the 
Twenty-second Congressional District 
Illinois Club of Women Voters. Per- 
haps her enthusiasm dates from her 
childhood promise to Susan B. Anthony 
to be interested in suffrage. 


THEL M. COLMAN will now answer 

to the title of Lord Mayor of Nor- 
wich, unless some one thinks up a more 
reasonable label. Miss Colman is the 
first woman to attain this office in Eng- 
land. She is a deacon in the Congrega- 
tional Church and a Sunday-school 


teacher. Her father and her frother 
have both held the chief magistracy of 
the city, so city ruling is not unfamiliar 
to her. 


D—D S. Josephine Baker, of New York, 
has recently been appointed 
Consulting Director in Maternity and 
Infancy and Child Hygiene of the Chil. 
dren’s Bureau of the United States De. 
partment of Labor. To New Yorkers Dr, 
Baker needs no introduction, but the 
rest of our readers may not know of her 
twenty years of pioneer work for the 
welfare of the mothers and babies of 
New York. In 1908 Dr. Baker rgan- 
ized the Child Hygiene Division of the 
New York City Health Department—the 
first bureau of its kind to be established 
in the United States. Under her super- 
vision the infant mortality rate in New 
York dropped from 144 per thousand 


live births to 75. 


ISS OLGA ANNA JONES, editor 
of the Ohio Woman Voter. presi- 
dent of the Columbus. Ohio, Y. W. C. 
A.. who does a number of other useful 
social tasks besides, was reelected last 
month to the Columbus City Council, 


R. JANE WALKER. of London. has 

been for some weeks in this country 
investigating our tuberculosis sanitari- 
ums. She is one of the most noted 
specialists on tuberculosis in England, 
In her private sanitarium near Col- 
chester she cares not only for her own 
patients but for a hundred pre-tubercu- 
lar children from the London Board 
Schools. Dr. Walker has lectured as 
well as studied during her weeks here. 
The Medical Women’s Association of 
New York City gave a dinner in her 
honor. 


In the Interest of Children 
NATIONAL Children’s Ameidment 


Committee, made up of fifteen na- 
tional women’s organizations. has been 
formed to win favorable action on the 
proposed Constitutional amendment en- 
abling Congress to enact a federal child 
labor law which will give Congress 
power to limit and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age. 
Local committees of women are to be 
organized in every congressional district 
to put the proposed amendiment before 
their respective members of Congress. 
The urgent need of this action is driven 
home by government reports. which 
show that 1.000.000 children from ten 
to sixteen years of age are working im 
factories and mills: and nearly 40.000 
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between ten and fourteen. Nine states 
have no law prohibiting children under 
fourteen from working in both fac- 
tories and stores. Thirty-seven states 
allow children to go to work without a 
common-school education. Fourteen 
allow children under sixteen to work 
from nine to eleven hours a day, two 
have no daily hour regulation at all. 
Five have no protection for children 
under sixteen from night work. 


NGLAND, so we learn from the 

American Child, has a much better 
record. In 1922 only 496 children un- 
der fourteen applied for examination 
under the factory act for certificates of 
fitness to leave school and become “ in- 
dustrialists.” This meant a decline over 
1921 of 92.2 per cent. The credit should 
oo to the educational board, which at 
the commencement of 1921 put in force 
the clauses of the education act of 1918 
relating to child employment. 


ND while speaking of children. an- 


other organization working in 


their behalf should be mentioned. It 
is the American CHILD HEALTH Asso- 
ciation. Its latest literature about the 
“Runabouts in the House of Health” 
is as fascinating as it is instructive. 
Here rules for the perfect care of a 
child can be found, all mixed in with 
pen-and-ink illustrations which will 
serve as incentive for co-operation from 
the child himself. The booklet. is di- 
vided into seven chapters, and deals 
with children between two and six. The 
first chapter is “On the Threshold.” 
Then it takes each phase of his every- 
day life—in dining-room, kitchen, bed- 
room, bathroom, living-room, and 
play-room. With the booklet comes a 
“Week of Meals for Children From Two 
to Six Years ” and small and large charts 
on which to keep a record of his height 
(from one month to nineteen years) 
and weight. For mother there is a 
“Study Outline of the Pre-School 
Child” which can be used as the foun- 
dation for a Pre-School Study Circle. 
The Outline approaches this period 
through eight different channels: his 
characteristics, his needs—divided into 
three groups (food, house, work and 
play); his health—keeping him well 
and first steps when taken ill, his day, 
and his place in the community. 


Organization Doings 


OR eleven months a_ birth-control 


clinic has been in operation in New 
York. Under the ruling of Judge 
Crane in 1918 it is within the law in 
giving information to married women 
in order to protect their health or to 
save them from bearing sickly chil- 
dren. At a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Birth Control League the head of 
the clinic reported that nine hundred 





cases had been accepted by the clinic 
and twice that number turned away. 


OR those in the Metropolitan dis- 

trict, the New York League of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women have 
planned an attractive program during 
the winter at their new home, 25 East 
39th Street. Classes in auction bridge 
will be held on Monday evenings and 
dancing taught Saturday nights. Weekly 
dinners on Thursday, with prominent 
speakers, will be another feature. Mu- 
sicals and book reviews will be given 
Sunday evenings. 
dollars to 


NE hundred 

help Southern girls, temporarily 
or permanently in the North, in their 
careers, is the goal of the newly formed 
New York Auxiliary to the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance. The 
Alliance, which has been in existence in 
the South for nine years, has helped 
more than ten thousand girls, giving 
advice regarding vocations, or. where 
necessary, funds. This new branch. 
whose president is Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, marks a turning point in the 
history of the Alliance, for its success 
will result in a further extension of the 
organization. 


thousand 
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To a Baby—Beside Our Christmas Tree 


Thine eyes unto a tinsel star are turned, 
And we, who fain would follow their wide 


gaze, 
Are carried back to look through lifted 
haze 
Where o’er another Child a great light 
burned. 


And was He then in every way like thee— 

In helplessness and mystery the same? 

To that wee Thing the eager Wise Men 
came !— 

The miracle of Christmas Eve I see. 


Florence McDowell 


HE National of Women 


Voters is staging a contest—closing 


League 


January 15—to find out the best list 
of books on current questions which 
should be in any intelligent woman’s 
reference library. Each contestant may 
make two lists—one allowing for the 
expenditure of $25 and the other $50. 
The books and pamphlets named must 
he trustworthy as to facts and must not 
savor of propaganda for any cause. 
Only League members may compete. 
Names of persons submitting lists must 
not appear on the manuscript but must 
he clipped to it in a sealed envelope. 


NATIONAL illiteracy conference 

has been called by the Department 
of the Interior for January 11-14. The 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will co- 
operate with the United States Bureau 
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of Education in devising a program 
which will work toward the elimination 
of adult illiteracy in every state. The 
question is a serious one, for there are 
nearly 5,000,000 men and women in the 
United States who. according to the 
latest federal census, can neither read 
nor write. 


What Club Women Want 
By Lessie STRINCFELLOW READ 


N convening this month, Congress 

finds the 3,000,000 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs especially interested in the pas- 
sage of six measures and the defeat of 
one. The six favored include: 

The Child Labor Constitutional 
Amendment. 

The Uniform Marriage and Divorce 
Amendment. 

The creation of a United States De- 
partment of Education with a secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet (heretofore 
known as the Towner-Sterling Bill). 
This department is deemed necessary by 
the organized women of the country as 
preliminary to a successful campaign 
toward the elimination of illiteracy. 

The modified Immigration Bill. 

The bill opposed by the women of 
the country is the Snyder Bill, which 
is considered the successor to the Bur- 
sum Bill (concerning the Pueblo In- 
dian lands). defeated upon the Gen- 
eral Federation’s initiative during the 
last session. 

One more bill holds especial interest 
for organized women and unorganized 
—the Blanket Amendment. While in 
theory all members of the General Fed- 
eration believe in equal rights for men 
and women. the Blanket Amendment, 
in the opinion of the majority of the 
Board of Directors. who are believed to 
represent sentiment in their states. is 
considered at this time somewhat too 
drastic. for the reason that it will 
nullify certain legislation for which 
the General Federation has worked for 
years—legislation which is_ believed 
needed to protect the laboring class of 
women, who cannot protect themselves. 
This protective legislation includes spe- 
cial legislation now affecting women 
in industry. inheritance. rights of wives. 
mother’s pensions. punishment for 
rape. and many other laws’ which 
would in the various states hecome com- 


members of 


plicated and impossible to enforce 
should the Blanket Amendment he 
adopted. 


According to a ballot of State Fed- 
eration Directors. as announced by Mrs. 
Edward Franklin White, Chairman of 
Legislation in the General Federation. 
not one state director voted to favor the 
amendment, and only three or four he- 
lieved no action should be taken. The 
remainder expressed themselves as op- 
posed to the amendment. 
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The Christmas 
ie puzzled Christmas shoppers, the 


publishers carol gayly, “Give a 
book!” But giving a book means 
so much more than just that. A care- 
ful giver of books must know the taste 
of her friend as well as the content of 
the book. She gives with it something 
of her own personality, so that she must 
always be prepared for a surprised, 
“ Well, I never thought Jane was that 
kind of a person!” 

Remembering all those nice adjust- 
ments, and exciting risks, here is a 
group of books of many kinds, together 
with their contents, and a hint of the 
likes and dislikes which they will, and 
won't, fit. Our business department 
calls over the partition that the C1TIzEN 
will be delighted to shop for any of 
them for you. 


Three volumes of short stories are 
unusually interesting, alike in that all 
of them stand up under the test of read- 
ing aloud, but totally different in every- 
thing else. Dorothy Canfield says she 
has tried a new kind of literary form in 
Raw Material. “I have set down in 
it,” she writes, “ just as if I were noting 
them down for my own use, a score of 
instances out of human life, which have 
long served me as pegs on which to 
hang the meditations of many different 
moods.” The result is a kind of story- 
sketch, vivid, full of personality, rang- 
ing in locale from Vermont to Paris, 
and in theme from comedy and kindly 
satire, to suggested tragedy. They in- 
terest people who like to watch an 
active mind roam around among the 
traits of widely varying characters. 


Julian Street’s Cross-Sections scarce- 
ly needs introduction to those who 
know his delightful typewriter. Eleven 
short stories make up the book, deftly 
written, touched with satire which is 
merry in the “ Jazz Baby,” broadens to 
farce in the travesty of a “ passionate 
serial,” and deepens to savage irony in 
“The Silk Hat.” Because they con- 
form to the magazine formula, they 
have more action and less introspection 
than those in Dorothy Canfield’s book. 
They are a clever and workmanlike 
finished product. 


May Sinclair’s Uncanny Stories 
differ widely from either of these 
collections. They are ghost stories, 
depending for their effect not on sighings 
and clankings of chains, but on problems 
of human relationship which they raise. 
A murder, a wife who wouldn’t stay 
dead. the “ wages of sin,” and last, May 
Sinclair’s Kantian heaven, provide 
nicely varied interest. More discursive 
than most of Miss Sinclair’s stories, 
their edges aren’t as neatly trimmed. 
Their owner should be a person who 
is not unhappily sensitive to the super- 
natural, and who lives by an inquiring 
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mind rather than by religious dogma. 

Novels lie around in all assorted 
sizes, styles and subject. Two are 
“ first novels,” though one of these car- 
ries a name well known to magazine 
readers. Harper Brothers’ recent 
Prize Contest was won by an unusually 
good first novel, Margaret Wilson’s 
Able McLaughlins. It is the story of 
Scotch immigrants in the far-flung Iowa 
farmlands before the Civil War, of 
winter blizzards and summer lushness, 
or Scotch thrift and suppressed fierce 
emotions. With all this goes a quaint 
twist of humor that makes you chuckle 
over the very “ nearest” of her people. 


Fannie Hurst’s Lummox is her first 
novel, though she is a prolific writer of 
short stories. It is the saga of a flat- 
faced peasant household servant of 
Slavic ancestry and New York birth, 
an earth woman, of the dark people, 
inarticulate, loving beauty, understand- 
ing all the elemental things of life. 
She moves through the most sordid 
surroundings, giving life to all who 
touch her, a sort of earth mother renew- 
ing out of her great depths the shallow 
and the fevered. The story marches 
very much like life itself, with little 
sense of ordered and climactic pro- 
gression. In that, as in its feeling of 
deep reality, the book is reminiscent 
of the great “ Dittie.” Indeed it is only 
a little something which keeps Miss 
Hurst’s book from meriting that same 
adjective. Perhaps it is over-writing, 
perhaps a feeling that Bertha is a bit 
“too much so.” But the book is dis- 
tinctly worth reading and worth giving. 


Panting and still damp from the 
press comes Jesse Lynch Williams’ Not 
Wanted, bringing with it the astonish- 
ing story of its appearance on the 
Christmas book stands. First printed 
about the middle of November in a 
current magazine, a member of the 
Scribner firm read it casually, then ex- 
citedly. Within five days of the first 
conference with Mr. Williams, the story 
had been made into a small and attrac- 
tive book. Whoever gives or receives 
it will understand the publishers’ ex- 
citement and be grateful for their un- 
precedented speed. It tells the story of 
Junior and his famous father, who first 
did not want him. and then, longing 
for his affection. did not know how to 
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Bookshelf, by M. A. 


win him. Simple, vivid, with a depth 
of understanding and a sincerity of sen. 
timent that are rare and fine, it seems to 
explain by implication so many sons 
and fathers who don’t quite “ hit it off.” 
And with all this, it is that rare thing 
in current fiction, a truly distinguished 
short story. 


“Jean Huguenot” is Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s new novel. Departing entirely 
from the autobiographic cast of his for. 
mer books, it is the story of a vivid, 
wistful Southern girl whose beauty has 
a flame-like appeal for the moths it 
beckons. She is full of the love of life 
and of love, spending both with no heed 
for conventions. In spite of its some. 
times sensational character, the book has 
an essential sincerity which asks for 
breadth of understanding. It should 
not be given to a scourger of “that 
shocking younger generation.” 


For lovers of the wistfulness of Irish 
literature, the vivid illogic of Irish life, 
and the inimitable inner humor of 
James Stephens, his Deirdre has a fresh 
delight. The story of that lovely and 
troublous girl is an old Irish folk tale, 
older than Queen Mab herself. In 
Stephens’ hands it keeps its mystic, 
dawn-like quality. and yet becomes in. 
tensely human. To read Deirdre is to 
understand Ireland with the heart in. 
stead of the mind. 


Four books of poetry and a play 
round out the Christmas shelf. First 
comes Alice Brown’s Ellen Prior, a 
poetic narrative of high tragedy, almost 
Greek in its stark simplicity and its 
sense of a moving fate, which she, in- 
grained New Englander, calls by the 
name of the One God. Without the 
insistent beat of Masefield’s couplets. 
clearer than Robinson’s tangled beauty, 
this is a thoroughly satisfactory poetic 
narrative drama. 

Truth o? Women is _ Josephine 
Daskam Bacon’s feminine Spoon River 
cemetery. Her poems are the expres- 
sion of dead women, able now to tell 
their truths. They are _ interesting 
always, strangely uneven, sometimes 
sharply aphoristic, sometimes long and 
diffuse. Frequently they laugh at 
themselves, even in their honesty. Per- 
haps their chief value lies in their ex- 
pression of feminine viewpoints. 


A slim gray volume bears in red its 
title After Disillusion, and the name of 
a poet new to formal publication, Robert 
Wolf. Demure contradiction lies in the 
book’s color scheme, for it is the red- 
printed title which is, misleadingly, 
gray. These poems are no quiet back- 
water after disillusion. Rather are 
they in full strength and vigor, gor- 
geously assertive, trumpeting a new phi- 
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losophy, which is to say illusion. They 
have beauty and power, wry satire, 
honest passion, and a current of re- 
ligiosity strangely beautiful. They also 
have verse that is trivial, and lines that 
are unsatisfactory, but those unfor- 
tunates are the rare exception. Those 
friendly folk who are interested in the 
present, and the future, of young poetry 
cannot afford to miss this. 

John Drinkwater’s Preludes have a 
beauty all their own, a beauty of limpid 
verse and love of land. They have a 
quality which captivates their reader 
to forgetfulness of cold radiators, low- 
ering skies, and city din. 

His “ Robert E. Lee,” recently played 
in New York, comes in interesting con- 
trast to the earlier “ Abraham Lincoln.” 
This Lee is a thoughtful, beloved man, 
slow of speech, caring greatly for his 
men and his country. but first of all 
for Virginia. His definition of war is 
specially interesting in view of the 
present campaigns against it. “ W ar,” 
he says, “is the anger of bewildered 
peoples in front of questions that they 
can't answer.” The play is particularly 
readable, carrying with it the imagina- 
tive sense of its own action.* 


National Power 


(Continued from page 9) 
prosecuted accordingly. He was ap- 
pealing the decision on a writ of error. 
One of the first questions to come up in 
the trial concerned the authority of 
Congress to establish a bank. Nowhere 
in the Constitution is there an express 
reference to such an institution. Mar- 
shall, however, sustained the right of 
Congress so to act by evolving the theory 
of “implied powers,” that is, that the 
Constitution did not enumerate in de- 
tail all possible actions of Congress, 
but merely the ends for which the Fed- 
eral Government was established. “Let 
the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all 
means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, which are 
not prohibited but consist with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution are con- 
stitutional.” 

From this beginning the judicial ex- 
pansion of the Constitution has been 
enormous. Meat inspectors find them- 
selves stationed in slaughter houses of 
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Raw Material: Harcourt Brace, 1923. $2.00. 
Cross-Sections: Doubleday Page, 1923. $2.00. 
Uncanny Stories: Macmillan, 1923. $2.50. 
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After Disillusion: Seltzer, 1923. $1.25. 
Preludes: Houghton Mifflin, 1923. $1.25. 
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the big meat companies in Chicago by 
virtue of the fact that Congress has been 
given power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. The line of reasoning that has 
made possible this development has 
been this: Congress has power to regu- 
late interstate commerce. ‘Therefore, 
Congress has power to prevent the use 
of interstate commerce in a way in- 
jurious to the people. It follows that 
it has the right to prevent any injurious 
food products from being carried in 
such commerce. Therefore. next, it has 
the right of inspection. And the right to 
determine how that inspection shall be 
carried on, and the right to enact rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of 
its object. Thus a simple grant of pow- 
er to the national government to regu- 
late commerce between the states has 
grown by implication to mean the right 
of the national government even to 
send federal inspectors into the abattoirs 
where the cattle are slaughtered. 
More “Implied Powers” 

By a similar process of reasoning the 
Federal Government's jurisdiction over 
navigable waters enables the national 
authorities to purchase forest reserves. 
The postal clause empowering Congress 
to establish post offices and post roads 
has been the means of putting in jail 
swindlers in oil stocks and other bogus 
enterprises. One will search the Con- 
stitution long without finding even a 
remote reference to such procedure. The 
pure food and drug acts, the meat in- 
spection acts, the federal trade commis- 
sion act, the anti-trust acts, the federal 
reserve act, the rural credits acts, the 
Mann white slave act, the Harrison nar- 
cotic drugs act, the federal water power 
act, all exist by virtue of powers found 
only impliedly in the Constitution. How 
far this doctrine has been developed can 
be seen from the last named act. Fed- 
eral control over navigable waters has 
been extended so that we find New York 
complaining that it covers water-power 
projects on practically all streams in 
the state, large and small, except brook- 
lets. Somehow there seems to be some 
inconsistency, for where water power 
is developed there must be falls. and 
where falls exist navigation is likely to 
be slight. 

Without question the expansion of 
federal power through implied powers 
has been greater than in any other single 
way. It is not, however, the whole 
story. Simply by virtue of its power to 
expend money, with seemingly no pro- 
vision in the Constitution upon which 
to hang its expenditures, the Federal 
Government has still further broadened 
the scope of its activities. It is difficult 
to see, even with the most liberal inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, upon what 
provisions a great part of the recent 
development rests. Upon what clause 
of the Constitution, for example, can the 
appropriation of money for the eradi- 
cation of the boll weevil, or the cattle 
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tick, be constitutionally justified? Is 
the power to fix weights and measures 
constitutional warrant for laboratory 
experimentation on leprosy? Where is 
education mentioned in the organic law 
or in the nineteen amendments thereto? 

How great has been the expansion of 
federal influence by this method, is 
difficult to say. Certainly it is true that 
the bureaus and divisions established by 
virtues of only the appropriating power 
are today spending more money than 
did the entire Federal Government, in 
the days of its founders. 

A recent development of this type of 
expansion has taken the form of grant- 
in-aid. A grant-in-aid is a subsidy by 
the Federal Government with certain 
strings attached. For example, to those 
states which in 1923 would duplicate 
the grant. the Federal Government ap- 
propriated $125.000,000 for roads. The 
money was to be divided among the 
states, one-third according to rural pop- 
ulation. one-third according to area, and 
one-third according to post-road mile- 
age. The roads could be built, however, 
only in accordance with plans and proj- 
ects approved by the Bureau of Roads 
in the Department of Agriculture. Thus 
although the states have doubtless been 
benefited, the determination of questions 
of policy in this particular has. in a 
measure at least. been transferred from 
the state capitals to Washington. 


Grant-in-Aid 


The policy of grant-in-aid has thus 
far had only slight development. Be- 
sides the Federal Aid for Roads Act, al- 
ready mentioned, the Smith-Lever Law 
(carrying an appropriation of $6.080,- 
900 for the encouragement of agricul- 
tural extension work in 1923) followed 
the same principle. The vast majority 
of the states accepted its provisions and 
a further portion of state sovereignty 
was transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Smith-Hughes Act, carrying 
an appropriation in 1923 of $4,623.000, 
designed to stimulate vocational educa- 
tion, operated upon similar lines. Of 
a similar nature was the Industrial Re- 
habilitation Law, appropriating $1.034,- 
000 for the current year. Even greater 
was the supervisory power demanded 
and obtained by the Chamberlain-Kahn 
Act. In it the Federal Government 
practically dictated the passage of par- 
ticular laws regarding venereal disease 
before the subsidy could be obtained. 
The last step in this development has 
been the Sheppard-Towner Act. which 
is designed to promote maternity and 
infancy hygiene. 

Those who advocate the system of 
grant-in-aid do so upon two grounds, 
administrative and economic; and upon 
the same two grounds is it opposed. Its 
proponents maintain that by means of 
this administrative device it is possible 
for the Federal Government to bring 
the entire nation to a fairly high stand- 
ard and to stimulate lines of develop- 
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ment beneficial to the nation. They 
point out that very few functions of 
government, health, education, agricul- 
ture, road building or what not, remain 
a matter of mere local or state concern, 
but that every one of them reacts upon 
the nation. An epidemic of plague in 
Florida is now a serious matter for 
Philadelphia and New York. The loss 
of the cotton crop in Mississippi would 
cause hardship to the mechanics of Bos- 
ton. Hence they firmly believe that 
activity on the part of the national gov- 
ernment is entirely justified. In the 
system of grant-in-aid they see the de- 
vice which will accomplish their pur- 
pose. Everywhere will federal influence 
be felt. Those regions too poor to 
maintain an efficient administration, or 
to develop on modern lines, will find 
themselves enabled to do so through the 
federal subsidy. 


A Remedy for Inequality? 

There are those. also, who view the 
development from the point of view of 
redistributing the wealth of the country. 
They are not Socialists but consider 
themselves realists in economics. Their 
interpretation of the present system of 
distribution of wealth is somewhat as 
follows: The farmer, laborer. manu- 
facturer. distributor. and capitalist, all 
contribute something of value to the 
production and distribution of goods. 
The return each group gets for the ef- 
fort it expends (above a certain mini- 
mum of existence) depends upon the 
relative strategy of the position the 
group occupies. Of all the groups en- 
gaged in the production of goods those 
least strategically situated, so they be- 
lieve. are the farmers and _ laborers. 
Thus. these economists maintain, the re- 
turn to these classes above the minimum 
of existence is little indeed. With this 
philosophy it is quite evident that huge 
incomes are credited not to the value 
of the contributions made by their re- 
cipients to society, but to the strategic 
positions which enable them to take 
“what the traffic will bear.” There is 
only one institution more strategically 
located than these vested interests, so 
these economists argue, and that is the 
government. 

Hence they support the system of 
grant-in-aid, for they see in it a partial 
remedy. at least, for the injustices of 
distribution under the present economic 
order. The system of grant-in-aid does 
have this effect, for federal revenue is 
derived largely through the income tax, 
which is levied upon the principle of 
ability to pay. 

The fact that such is the effect of the 
system has caused the vested interests 
in the Northeast to protest against it 
vehemently. Already the exalted doc- 
trine of states’ rights has been roused 
from its slumbers. Is it just that New 
York should pay 26.65 per cent of the 
income tax, Pennsylvania 11.05 per 


cent, Massachusetts, 6.45 per cent and 
see that money used primarily to benefit 
other sections of the country? they ask. 
Grants-in-aid, needless to say, are not 
given to the states in proportion to the 
taxes they pay, but roughly according 
to their needs. Hence the point is well 
taken. One fact, however, should be 
noted. The average New Yorker, or the 
average member of any state, does not 
pay one whit more in taxes nor re- 
ceive back one whit less return than does 
the inhabitant of any other state. The 
only persons who are taxed more heavi- 
ly are those whose incomes are above 
the average. The great fortunes and 
those only! 

The opponents of the system point 
also to certain dangers potential to it. 
Grants-in-aid. they say. stimulate cen- 
tralization. Centralization breeds 
bureaucracy. Bureaucracy contains ele- 
ments of danger. The history of 
Germany alone is sufficient to substan- 
tiate their point. So the argument goes. 

Two questions very naturally arise. 
Has centralization been wise? Is a fur- 
ther development along the lines of 
grant-in-aid desirable? To the first the 
answer is: It has been inevitable. As 
local problems have developed a_na- 
tional character, some organ of govern- 
ment has had to arise to cope with them. 
To the second question the answer is 
only to be found in the consideration 
of a great many facts, too many to be 
set forth in an article of this character. 
And so the reader must attempt to find 


her information in other sources. 
Perhaps the best source of information 
on grant-in-aid is some articles written by 
Paul Douglas in the Political Science Quar- 
terly for December, 1920. 
The subject of the next article 
29—will be Home Rule. 


December 


Washington 
(Continued from page 12) 
reform which has highly gratified civil 
service experts at the capital. During 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration, by 
executive order, postmasters were se- 
lected according to civil service rules, 
the highest rating receiving the appoint- 
ment, with, however, the four-year term 
prevailing. Under President Harding, 
also by executive order, one of the first 
three was appointed, making it possible 
for politicians again more nearly to 
control the selections. The Coolidge 
recommendation goes another — step 
farther in what is considered here as 
most courageous civil service reform. 
The President further recommends that 
the field force for prohibition enforce- 
ment be placed under the civil service. 
Alaska 

After all the travail; the high-class in- 
spection, investigation and report on the 
ground; the sacrifice of President Hard- 
ing and the expenditure of considerable 
money—this is all that was said by the 
President about Alaska: 
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“If our Alaska fisheries are to be 
saved from destruction, there must be 
further legislation declaring a general 
policy and delegating the authority to 
make rules and regulations to an admin. 
istrative body.” 

Army and Navy 

No more reduction of army and navy, 

Some strengthening. 


Philippine Islands 


Nothing definite for or against 
Philippine independence. 
Child Labor 

Recommends constitutional amend- 


ment. Also minimum wage law for 
women in all cases under jurisdiction 
of Federal Government. Advocates a 
separate department and a place in the 
Cabinet for education and allied sub. 
jects of welfare. 
Immigration 

Continue a policy of restricted immi- 
gration. Have inspection of immigrants 
at the source. Favors a law requiring 
the immediate registration of all aliens, 

Veterans 

Refers to a prospective report on the 
veteran situation and legislation to be 
made to Congress by the American 


Legion. Recommends stimulation of 
rehabilitation. Flatly opposes a sol- 
dier bonus in ten words. 


Coal 


Does not favor government owner- 
ship or operation of coal mines. Refers 
to the report to be made to Congress by 
the Coal Commission. The President's 
plan is as follows: “ The supply of coal 
must be constant. In case of its pros- 
pective interruption, the President 
should have authority [legislation] to 
appoint a commission empowered to 
deal with whatever emergency situation 
might arise, to aid conciliation and vol- 
untary arbitration, to adjust any existing 
or threatened controversy between the 
employer and the employee when col- 
lective bargaining fails, and by control- 
ling distribution to prevent profiteering 
in this vital necessity.” 

Reorganization of Government Depart- 
ments 

The President and the Cabinet ap- 
prove the plan submitted by the special 
joint committee and the President hopes 
that it will be enacted into law at the 
present session. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture on the whole is in a thriv- 
ing condition. Poor prices prevail for 
range cattle and there is some distress in 
the wheat sections of the Northwest and 
West. The President’s grasp of the sit- 
uation is economically sound, say the 
experts. “ Wheat acreage was greatly 
expanded and has not yet been sufficient- 
ly reduced,” he said. He follows the 
Meyer-Mondell report in cautioning 
against radical plans and says that the 
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farmer can do a great deal to help him- 
self, while recommending the greatest 
assistance the country can give in fur- 
thering agricultural organization, com- 
parable to organization in other indus- 
tries and in labor. 

Muscle Shoals 

Recommends that the great Govern- 
ment power plant there be sold and that 
the Congress appoint a small Joint Com- 
mission to report regarding offers and 
negotiations. 

Elaboration of the foregoing, particu- 
larly in its fiscal aspects, is contained in 
the President’s budget message to Con- 
sress Which followed. and was the result 
of the stupendous work of Secretary 
Mellon, the other Department heads, 
and the Bureau of the Budget in compil- 
ing the balance sheet for the Govern- 
ment. 

The reading of the annual message 
precipitated the capital into a whirl- 
pool of activity. Congress is to proceed 
for thirty days only, under the agree- 
ment reached between Mr. Longworth 
and the leaders of the progressives, Rep- 
resentatives Nelson and Cooper, under 
the old rules, during which time the re- 
form platform will be presented and 
Congress launched in the fight. The 
Senate at present is in the background, 
but only for the moment, for the direct 
challenge for the World Court sent to- 
day by the President will reawaken the 
Foreign Relations Committee and when 
that Committee begins to spin, the Sen- 
ate is in action. The Foreign Relations 
Committee is in the odd position of hav- 
ing been relieved by death and the 
elections of many of its open-minded 
members. The isolationists and stand- 
patters are left. Senator George Wharton 
Pepper and Senator Lenroot. of Wiscon- 
sin. both talked of as possibilities for 
the Committee, would add leaven but the 
slate has not yet been made up. 


Christmas Appeals 


ITHOUT making any attempt to 

furnish a comprehensive list, here are 
a few addresses for Christmas giving, 
gleaned from appeals on our desk. 

The Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. It cares for thousands of 
orphans—Armenian, Syrian, Greek, ete. 

The American Women’s Hospitals, 687 
Madison Avenue, is making a special Christ- 
mas plea for its medical work in the Near 
East, well known to Crrizen readers. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
at 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
receives money to feed German children. 
General Allen’s Committee for the Relief of 
German Children is underwriting the return 
of these Quaker relief workers to Germany 
for the winter feeding period, November 5 
to April 16. 

For the American Mission to Lepers, 156 
Fifth Avenue, a Crrizen reader again asks 
Money, to buy a little Christmas cheer for 
the most tragic of sufferers—in this and 
other countries. Checks should be sent. to 
Fleming H. Revell, at the above address. 

The National Tuberculosis Association, at 
370 Seventh Avenue (and all over the coun- 
try) will sell vou its cheerful Christmas seals 
at a penny apiece. 

P.S. Help the postman by writing clearly 
and tying hard knots. 


The Will to Health 


(Pointing toward New Year 
Resolutions ) 
By GuLieLtma F. ALsop 
W ILL power has fallen into disfavor. 
With the emergence of the sub- 
conscious into the light of day, and the 
emphasis upon its various attributes— 


imagination, reverie, intuition, ete.— 
the old-fashioned power of _ the 
conscious mind has been _ forgot- 


ten. Coué says, * Imagine yourself well 
and you will become so.” If in this 
imagining, this picture of ourselves as 
full of a buoyant, contagious vitality, 
there is an emotional element strong 
enough to drive us to action, then the 
imagining perhaps suffices. But the 
trouble with an emotional drive is its 
transiency. ‘Today. we imagine our- 
selves blooming and take our cold 
shower with an air of conscious pride. 
But tomorrow, we don’t care. Just here 
it is that will power is needed. 

Our children today are well, because 
they obey the will power of another. 
Their days are ordered by will power. 
They get up and go to bed at 
a stated time. They are not asked 
if they “feel like” taking a _ walk. 
They are trundled out in a perambulator 
or sent out with a new scooter to play. 
Their all-day suckers come at the end 
of their meal. With the result that, to- 
day, the children of intelligent parents 
are as strong and vigorous as any chil- 
dren the world has ever seen. 

It is still true that no man by taking 
thought can add a cubit to his stature. 
But it is equally true that by a consistent 
diet of green vegetables and salad and a 
life that includes exercise in the open 
air, he can add at least an inch and a 
half. The reports for the last twenty 
years of Leland Stanford, Vassar and 
Smith colleges, show an average increase 
in the height of the students of one and 
a half inches, and this in spite of a 
greater admixture of southern popula- 
tions with the old pioneer stock. 

One of the truisms of the war was the 
improved figures of the men in the army. 
Three inches removed from a middle- 
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aged waist-band was the gratifying re- 
sult of daily obedience to the will of 
another in camp drill. 

The problem that is presented to us 
in civil life is that of obeying our own 
wills. The various campaigns for pub- 
lic and personal hygiene have taught 
the public the laws of health. It re- 
mains for each individual to apply 
them. Eight hours of sleep at night, 
two hours of exercise in the open daily 
with at least two periods of violent ex- 
ercise a week, a diet predominantly of 
milk, vegetables and fruit—these things 
are guaranteed to produce health; but 
only if taken daily. And it is right 
here that the réle of will power comes 
in. Knowledge about health is quite 
futile, unless personally applied. The 
end to be gained is sufficiently desirable, 
for, without health, at the moment of 
achievement will come the failure of 
physical breakdown. 

No one should say, “ I haven’t time to 
take any exercise. I don’t see how | can 
get it in with my work. I can’t afford 
to take that much sleep. Fresh vege- 
tables are too expensive. It bores me to 
be thinking about food all the time. I 
can’t have myself on my mind.” These 
phrases are a doctor’s despair. The 
only person who never thinks of herself 
is a well person. The person with a 
headache can’t help being conscious of 
it. 

This routine of living is hard of ac- 
complishment, especially if one has a 
job in the city, and demands an intelli- 
gent adjustment of time, energy and 
money. And behind this adjustment 
must be the set of a determined will. 

In curative medicine. when the patient 
was down and out, in bed with a bad 
pain, the doctor had the patient’s most 


eager co-operation. In preventive 
medicine, there is seldom the same 


satisfactory partnership. The preventive 
medicine doctor demands of the patient 
care and attention before she feels bad. 
The appeal perforce, is successful only 
with the most intelligent. 


A Woman’s Baton 


(Continued from page 8) 
Bellingham who played anything. 
“Now.” said Mme. Engberg, “music 
students are so numerous that Carl 
Faelten, the well-known Boston piano 
teacher, who spends his summers with 
us. remarked that anyone was con- 
spicuous on the streets here if he did 
not carry a musical instrument.” 

From Bellingham, Mme. Engberg 
went to Seattle, and began to organize 
the Seattle Civic Symphony Orchestra. 
The leading musicians of the city were 
glad of the opportunity to study musi- 
cal masterpieces and to improve their 
technique and musical comprehension. 
Both men and women were eligible to 
membership and late in 1919 the call 
to organize a volunteer orchestra was 
responded to by 110 instrumentalists. 
For the three years of its existence on 
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this basis its programs have included 
the best music, it has had good soloists, 
and both community and players have 
profited. Non-professional musicians 
had the chance to play the orchestral 
accompaniments for great soloists and 
familiarize themselves with the finest 
And the whole field of music 


music. 
was made available to a community 
which couldn’t afford then a_high- 


salaried symphony orchestra. 

Mme. Engberg works on the theory 
that latent musical talent is everywhere 
waiting to be developed, and in the 
civic orchestra she sees an admirable 
means of developing it. 

Let no one suppose that developing 
a community orchestra is an easy task. 
In its early stages, Mme. Engberg might 
testify, it practically means private les- 
sons for every performer. But the first 
need is not to find the few women tem- 
peramentally fitted for these excep- 
tional posts, but to make sure of 
women’s admittance into all such musi- 
cal organizations. Mme. Engberg is 
not for the all-woman orchestra—cer- 
tain instruments, like the bassoon. the 
French horn. and the traps should be 
played by men, she thinks, but the 
stringed instruments are essentially 
feminine. Naturally, she does think 
that women should be admitted to all 
symphony orchestras. “The mixed 
orchestra is ideal and will be uni- 
versally accepted.” 
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The Monroe Doctrine 
(Continued from page 17) 


foreign policy of the United States— 
which has been alike in this respect 
under Republican and Democratic 
administrations—has been, in practice, 
to regard the Monroe Doctrine as giving 
us the overlordship of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with the exception of Canada, 
and entitling us to do whatever we 
please to our weaker neighbors. In the 
name of the Monroe Doctrine we have 
again and again interfered by force in 
their internal affairs. When we are at 
peace with them, in violation of our own 
solemn treaties of peace and amity, we 
have forcibly deposed their govern- 
ments, killed their citizens if they re- 
sisted, occupied their territories with 
our armed forces, and ruled by martial 
law. We have extorted treaties from 
them by “military pressure,” as de- 
clared in the official report of our own 
admiral who applied the pressure. In 
several of them, we have maintained 
for years, and are now maintaining, 
armed forces to keep in power a govern- 
ment which the majority of the people 
do not want. These things have been 
done without any mandate from Con- 
eress, and often without even the 
knowledge of the people of the United 
States. 

There is now in Latin America a 
widespread belief that the United States 
stands ready to recognize and bolster 
up any government, no matter how bad, 
that will grant large concessions to 
American investors: and to connive at 
and secretly promote the overthrow of 
any government, no matter how good. 
that refuses such concessions. Uncle 
Sam, formerly looked upon as a big 
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brother, is now looked upon rather ag 
a big highwayman. The people of each 


Latin-American republic, remembering 
Hayti, San Domingo, Nicaragua, ete, 
wonder if it will be their turn next, |p 
short, in almost all the countries to the 
south of us the Monroe Doctrine is noy 
a cause of fear, suspicion and hate, 
Our women are deeply concerned aboy 
the present situation in Europe, and 
they have reason to be. They should 


concern themselves, also, about the git. | 
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uation in Latin America, for which we } 


are directly responsible. Fear, Suspi- 


cion and hate prepare the soil for war, 
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Holiday Money Thoughts 
By Eleanor Kerr 
GOOD slogan to adopt, as we go 


into the new year, is SAVE THE 

Surptus. Many will «ay that they have 
little surplus, but this season is a good 
one at which to look for it. To those 
in business it is usually a time when the 
affairs of the fiscal year are brought 
to a conclusion and account is taken of 
profit or loss. Bonuses and _ special 
adjustments of one kind and another 
are often paid, while January first is 
one of the great dividend- and interest. 
paying dates of the year. Altogether 
people who have investments are likely 
to have considerably more funds avail. 
able around the first of the year than at 
any other time, or they know definitely 
that certain extra income will be com 
ing in during the next month or so. 

Now is a good time to inaugurate 
that definite plan of systematic saving, 
and besides it is possible in many cases 
to get a flying start by giving one’s 
self a bonus in the form of the invest- 
ment of the extras. These may be 
large or small, but every little bit helps 
and it is surprising how quickly small 
sums mount up in the aggregate. 

Christmas giving may take the form 
of investment. “Baby Bonds” (the 
nickname for $100 denominations) 
are now issued by many _ high-grade 
corporations, and, of course, there is 
no prohibition against giving $500 or 
$1,000 bonds. Many a reserve fund 
for the education of children. the 
building or furnishing of a home, 
or some other special purpose 
may be built up in this way, and such 
a gift is one which not only “ wears” 
but gives to the recipient a gift income 
each year. 

Did you ever stop to think that the 
interest on a $100 bond will provide 
one theatre treat each year? 
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We like to have our readers talk. Here 
isa lady who doesn’t agree with Mrs. Park, 
though she admires her none the less. 
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DISLIKE taking issue with our wonder- 
ful president, Mrs. Park, whose speeches 
and messages are an inspiration and a lib- 
eral education, but I cannot agree with her 
recent to local leagues 
about getting out the vote. Mrs. Park 
urges the leagues to a crusade to get out 
15% of the eligible vote at the 1924 election 
and says “if we are really to be a democ- 
racy, it is high time we set about it!” 
With all our talk of democracy, are we 
really making America “safe for democ- 
racy” by getting out the uneducated, unin- 
telligent vote no matter in what class of 
society it is found? Are we not simply 
playing into the hands of the party bosses 
when we urge people to vote who go to the 
polls tagged Republican or Democrat for 
reasons least known to themselves, usually 
genealogical or geographical? Everybody 
knows the voter who votes the straight 
ticket is the joy and the hope of the party 
bosses and unless we can educate the voters 
to a knowledge of the issues and an intelli- 
gent opinion on their reasons for voting a 
certain way, aren’t we simply adding nu- 
merically to the vote without improving the 
electorate or increasing the chances of bet- 
ter government? At least let us women of 
the League of Women Voters stand for an 
informed electorate even though we do not 
get out a large vote. The vote of a person 
who doesn’t take enough interest to inform 
himself about the candidates and the issues 
is nothing more than a “scrap of paper” 
and adds nothing to the public weal. 
Hargiot T. Cooke. 
Orange, New Jersey. 


recommendation 


And here’s a letter which could start an 


active ball rolling. 
| Bony not in a position to do much for 
the Crrizen. My years, almost eighty-five 
of them, are against it, but I hope to do 
something. I uses to take the Woman’s 
Journal in the days of Lucy Stone, to 
whom women now are so much indebted. 
Now, may I ask a question? Why 
is it that so many good suffragists use 
their husband’s christian names instead of 
their own? Isn’t it enough to give up their 
last name without further encroachment 
on their identity? I am so glad that the 
beloved and honored Mrs. Catt is known 
as Carrie Chapman Catt. Why should an 
unmarried woman go by the little school- 
girl title “Miss”? How would a grown-up 
man like to be hailed by the young boy 
title “Master”? Why not say “Madam” 
for both the married and single? Why 
should the wife wear the marriage certifi- 
cate on her sleeve while no such distinction 
1s required of her husband? But in mercy 
I will lay aside my shaky pen, though there 
1s more in my heart to say. 


We're glad to publish this letter which 
gives 80me farmer and food facts well worth 
pondering. 

THRE Crrzen has asked for food facts. 

I am a farmer, both in Florida and on 
the Hudson. The census report ignores my 
other occupations, such as housekeeper, etc., 


Our Readers Say 





and records me as a Florida orange-grower. 
As such I do not have to “look up farmer 
facts.” I have plenty at first hand. 

The smallest return I ever saw was a check 
of five cents for a shipment of blue plums 
from the Catskills. Another shipper less 
fortunate received a bill of several dollars 
for transportation charges. Because of the 
altitude the blue plum is the only fruit the 
farmers of this locality can raise for market. 

In 1915 we received returns of nine cents 
per box on a shipment of fifty-two boxes of 
grapefruit. The owners of a neighboring 
grove received returns of two cents per box. 
These shipments represented the very best. 

Last spring, with grapefruit selling at 
$8.50 per box, they would give me only fifty 
cents a box for it. A cent apiece for grape- 
fruit is what the thieves who are harvesting 
our crops are receiving from dealers who 
buy of them in preference to dealing with 
the growers, who will not accept the penny 
wage of the thief! 

Mulberries retail at 25 cents per quart, 
yet dealers will give only eight cents for 
them. After paying for raising, picking and 
delivering them, what is left for the grower? 

It was claimed the epidemic of influenza 
several years ago had its origin in a lack of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in the diet. 
That winter my grapefruit, like the rest of 
Florida’s fruit and trucking crops, wasted 
on the ground. Some unfortunates had the 
loss of having their perishable crops rot in 
the cars, side-tracked for weeks and months, 
while the people suffered for their lack. 

I will give you a single instance of how 
an industry can be wiped out by an over- 
charge: At one time St. Petersburg’s leading 
industry was the raising of large shedded 
pineapples. These are expensive to raise, 
as pineapples attain a great size only in 
half shade and require specially constructed 
buildings called pineries. Neither the East 
coast nor Orlando could compete with large 
Smooth Cayennes produced at St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on the sub-peninsula of Pinel- 
las. My place produced the champion crop 
of Smooth Cayenne pineapples of St. Peters- 
burg and the largest fruit in Florida. The 
express charge raised to $3.00 per crate to 
Chicago, the best market of shedded pine- 
apples, killed out this important industry, 
as sometimes pineapples only sold for that. 

No pineapples are raised in St. Peters- 
burg now; yet many of our winter residents 
located here purposely so as to be where 
the pineapples grew! 

A. V. G. THomas, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

(There’s more of this — for another 
time.) 


Shall we let you into the secret that we 
were sure Miss Peck’s article would draw 
comment—-and we wanted it to? We pub- 
lish two opinions here. 


UST finished reading Miss Peck’s article, 

“Drama for the Middle-Aged,” and am 
going to take up the invitation to “talk 
back.” First and foremost, I was amused 
by the article itself, which was written in 
such splendid style, but why lay the blame 
for deplorable conditions of the drama solely 
on the playwrights? Doubtless, the 
history teacher could have found some genu- 
ine drama in New York if she had used her 
judgment to look for it. No one is com- 
pelled to go to an entertainment without 
finding out something as to its plot and 
character. A seasoned playgoer uses his 
judgment to pick and choose his entertain- 
ment, just as one should to pick and choose 
clothes or food or literature. What is needed 
desperately is education to create a demand 
for the right kind of drama.—Rewna J. Stern 


ENJOYED immensely the middle-aged 
lady and the modern drama—A. E. M. 











Adele “Gray Shop” 


It is a rare gift, the 
art of gowning the 
stout figure correct- 
ly and satisfactorily. 


Our smart gowns 
for every occasion 
are developed with 
the requirements of 
the larger woman. 
ever in thought, but 
are not the usual 
ready-to-wear gowns 
— rather — the un- 
usual. 


For Mademoiselle and Madame 


102 WEST 57TH ST. 
Between 6th and 7th Avenues 
NEW YORK 





























WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size 
— puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
oney back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 

receipt of $1.10. 


Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 














A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


* Heaclusively for Women 
Ma4 29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 
4 Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
a Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c¢ 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 














GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic  ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 


6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica Pratn, Boston, Mass. 
. Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


























OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ERE it comes again, streets full, 
stores packed, bells and stars and 
wreaths showing in shop windows. 
@® ® @ But where, oh where, is the 
snow? Not a flake in Our Town yet. 
@ @ @ We ask you, what can Santa 
and his reindeers do with such a situa- 
tion? Must the jolly old fellow ex- 
change jingles for honks, hoofclicks for 
tires? © ® ® For us (and we don’t care 
who knows it) Christmas is different 
this year—since there is a child in the 
family. ® © ® Though it is a drawback 
that he lives across the continent. 
© ® @ We hope he'll like the ——— we 
sent him. © © © We did. © ® ® And 
we may as well say right now we hope 
you all like everything that happens to 
you, and everything you make happen 
at Christmas. © ® © May you have 
the peace of those who sent no gifts 
they didn’t truly want tosend. © @ @ 
We are much thrilled over the election 
of eight women to Parliament, but 
that cannot blind us to the monstrous- 
ness of that pie episode. © © ® Did you 
know that on Thanksgiving Day the 
American Society in London faced—in 
due course after turkey—a pumpkin 
pie with a crust? © © ® Shades of our 
foremothers, what a sight! © @ ® If we 
are to have true friendship with Eng- 
land,there must be economic sanctions 
to guarantee that this shall never 
happen again. © ® ® We recommend 
confiscation of one gross of English 
plum puddings, to be eaten by English 
residents of this country with syrup! 
@ © @ If there’s anything wrong with 
the proof-reading toward the end of 
this column, it will be because the 
Citizen has gone en masse to the wed- 
ding of a former staff member. (Will 
the office of the National League of 
Women Voters, which got out a proud 
story about its office weddings, kindly 
take note?—though our case is weak 
compared with theirs, as our bride had 
to leave the Citizen before she could 
decide to be one.) © © ®The wedding 
occurs about the same time the printer's 
gong strikes for our last proof, and this 
is one function we haven't felt free to 
try postponing. © © ® We haven't been 
toa home wedding since the fee used to 
go in our family’s pocket, and we fear 
we may not know how to act. ® © @ 
Heywood Broun has raised (and not 
settled) a question that has long 
bothered us—why all Chinese ee op 
rants are on the second floor. © ® ® 
We want some help on another culinary 
consideration. © ® ® A man we know 
has a violent aversion to parsley. He 
maintains that all men have, and in the 
course of developing his denunciations 
of the innocent leaf, he averred it is 
often served grated. ®@ @ ® Ever since 
we have been picturing the broken 
fingers of parsley graters. © ® © Can 
any Citizen reader grate parsley pain- 
lessly? ® © © So Congress is at it again, 
and every one has read the President’s 
message (or a summary). We overheard 
two of the w. k. political sex discussing 
it, in extra-weighty tones, thus: “‘Just 
like Mr. Harding’s policies.’’—‘‘Yes. 
But—who ever heard of Mr. Coolidge 
before>”—‘‘Well, I'll say he has a 
chance.”—“‘Yes, I guess he has a 
chance.” © ® ® We're holding our 
breath over those contest papers on 
How to Get Out the Vote, because two 
of the judges have returned their lots 
and the third one hasn’t. © ®®@ It 
looks exciting. © @ ® Well, anyhow, 
no matter how votes are or aren't got 


out, MERRY CHRISTMAS. 








A Line on the Movies 
By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


Lone Live THE Kinc—A comic opera 
picture of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
story of the little crown prince of Any 
Land, with florid and funny happenings 
to the toot-toot-tooting of royal bugles, 
and the fight that ne’er was seen on 
land nor sea. A children’s picture, 
with the part of the prince played by 
Jackie Coogan, that facile little mimic 
of adult acting, and another boy and 
a dog ducking in and out. A Metro 
picture, directed by Victor Schertzinger. 

THis FREEDOM—A novel of this sort 
—social problem in terms of character 
—is a little difficult to put on the screen. 
Choice of incident and especially of text 
almost narrows the picture-outline to an 
interpretation, and that may be why 
this film has a faint flavor of dogmatic 
propaganda. It makes a woman begin 
to count her babies a little nervously. 
The casual critic doesn’t quite accept 
Mr. Hutchinson’s endorsement of the 
picture as the novel’s second self. How- 
ever, it is interesting and fairly done. 
Fay Compton, as Rosalie, has very good 
moments, notably the business scenes, 
where she exhales competence and suc- 
cess and untroubled certainty. The 
Keggo who dodged boredom by drink— 
Athene Seyler—is the best of the fair- 
to-good English cast. Children will be 
sitting on the backs of their necks before 
it is over. A Fox picture, directed by 
Denison Clift. 

THe Licut THat FarLep—Kipling’s 
story—of an artist-war-correspondent 
who begins to lose his sight just as he 
turns from popular quick-selling work 
to his best painting endeavor, and goes 
totally blind as his first serious picture 
is finished. An ignorant little model, in 
a temper, destroys this picture when 
his sight is too far gone for him to know 
what has happened. This difficult part 
—Dick Heldar—is fairly played by 
Percy Marmont. Boys will like the 
attack of the Arabs on the British camp, 
but will yawn over art for art’s sake 
the rest of the reels. Might as well 
yawn at home. A Paramount picture 
directed by George Melford. 

CoLtumsus—This is not historical 
draia—there is not enough personal 
story in it—but it is history beautifully 
dramatized, and not to be missed by 
children who want to see examination- 
papers come alive, or by grown-ups who 
don’t want to miss an unusually spon- 
taneous chance to tell their young that 
they didn’t have things like that when 
they were children. This takes in the 
family. Produced by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press as the first Chronicle of Amer- 
ica in their series of that name, it has 
a scholarly exactness of detail that 
colors interest in the romantic happen- 
ings. A little humor might add to the 
force of reality. Adapted from “The 
Spanish Conquerors” by Irving Berdine 


THE Woman Citizey 


Richman, and directed by Edwin |, 
Hollywood. 

TicER Rose—This is a melodrama of 
the north, and a Canadian-French girl, 
“Tiger” Rose, who doesn’t hesitate to 
spit and claw when a Crown’s mounted 
police tracks down her lover on a mur. 
der charge. The man-hunt ends in g 
cabin by the river, with Irish Michael 
and French Rose in an all-night téte-a- 
téte over her revolver, which he knows 
“dam well” she'll fire if he moves. 
Leonore Ulric plays Rose gracefully, 
gesture accented by expressive hands, 
Forrest Stanley is as good, as the stub. 
born police officer. Boys will like the 
picture—too. A Warner Brothers and 
David Belasco production, from the 
Willard Mack and David Belasco stage 
play of the same name, and directed 
by Sidney Franklin. 








| Do Cen ea the Sioniiemne of the 


| Permanent Court of International Justice? 


| Study our CHART of the Court 10c a copy. 
Put our large Chart 23 x 36 ($1.50) on 
your Bulletin Board and know the facts 
about the Foreign Affairs Department of 
Citizenship Business. } 
CITIZENS SERVICE BUREAU, Northampton, Mass. 
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Madam- write for this | 


TC 


—Dooh_ 






Dept, 2, 100 West 32nd Street, , New York 
by all Furniture & Department Stores 

















MAJORS CEMENT 


best repairing chins, 
Meerechau P.O billiard cues, a-brae, 


MAJOR’S —— and LEATHER CEMENTS 

three kinds 20c per bottle At 
dealers AMATO MANUFACTURING CO. 
{ Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 


CASH’S 3 doz. #12 6 doz. +2 


WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *2°° 12 doz.*3. 










Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 

















